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Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 42-43 
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HE WANTED trout that would really give him a work-out. 
He got "e 
clear lakes and streams of Jasper National Park. 
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SHE WANTED to loaf, to dream and enjoy in her own way 
the scenic glories of the Canadian Rockies. She did. You 
can, too, 


"nae. 


HE WANTED a world of his own. He found it. A horse and HE WANTED golf on a championship course. He gv: it at 


m, They’re waiting for you, too, in the cold, a few hours’ canter on the Sawdust Trail unfold new Jasper Park Lodge. It’s yours, too — plus unforgettable 


scenic wonders in Jasper National Park. scenery, whether you're a par-buster or not. 


i ~ lowed the RAILTRAIL to JASPER... 
j inthe Canadian Rockies _ RS 


in Jasper National Park. new friends, too! 


Rail Trail travel is a vacation in itself on Canadian National's Continental 
Limited. Write or call now for full information on Rail Trail vacations in 
Jasper Park or any of Canada’s unlimited vacationlands. No passport needed. 
Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 


SHE WANTED camera shots. She got them. And you'll get SHE WANTED informality —the chummy groups on the 
them at Jasper — mountains, glaciers, wild life, lowers — deck of the heated pool — dinners — dancing. You'll get 


them, too, on a Canadian Rockies Rail Trail Tour. 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


© 1947, CANADIAN WAT 

















Oneof the principal reasons 
that man first domesti- 
cated animals was to ob- 
tain their milk as food. 
Almost all mammals 
have been used. Thé cow 
won out because thé cow 
is the best milk producer. 
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2. 


Butter and cheese were 
the earliest attempts to 
preserve milk. 

__ Cheese was probably the 
frst food ever preserved 
by man. It is mentioned in 
‘documents as eafly as 
1400 B.C., but was very 

‘likely known centuries 
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| When milk sours it-sepa- 


and cured in hundreds of 
different ways in almost 
every part of the world. 

Many hard cheeses can 
be kept indefinitely. . 
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_ tates into curds and whey. — 




















Marco Polo wrote that the 
Mongols, whom he visited 
in the thirteenth century, 
carried powdered milk on 
long journeys. 

The modern process of 
drying milk by spraying it 
into a super-heated atmos- 
phere was discovered 
about thé middle of the 
last century. 


5. 


In 1856 Gail Borden pat- 
ented a process for con- 
densing milk. 

It differs from evapo- 
rated milk, as it contains 
sugar which is added to 
preserve it. 


Evaporated milk is more 
than twice as concentrated 
as ordinary milk. 

Nothing has been added, 
except vitamin D in some 


cases, and nothing taken 
away except water. 


6. 


Canned milk is a fine food. 


It is. fed to millions of 
babies on recommenda- 
tion of physicians. 

The great milk canning 
industry preserves millions 
of gallons each year. 


yf 


Milk is sold in paper con- 
tainers. 


Packaging of fluid milk 
in Canco single-service 
paper containers is one of 
the most important sanita~ 
tion advances in recent 
years. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GB NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS . 
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Your guidance now can help children avoid many dental troubles later 


HE PRESENT alarming rate of tooth 

decay among youngsters is a chal- 
lenge to teachers everywhere. For with 
careful guidance in preventive care, 
children can enjoy healthier teeth and 
gums — now and in later life. 










To aid you in giving your pupils these 
benefits, Ipana has prepared a 5-Way 
Plan for Dental Health ... including 
a teacher’s manual which contains 
complete outlines for classroom discus- 
sions, projects and demonstrations; a 
colorful wall chart, “Why Do Teeth 





Ache?’’; and a cardboard tooth model 
for demonstrating the proper way to 
brush teeth and massage gums. 


In addition, the Plan includes indi- 
vidual Dental Health Certificates and a 
Giant Class Certificate, as well as con- 
venient hygiene record check-up sheets, 

This material is free for the asking. 
Send now! Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. 

* According to a report on Dental Research 


and Care to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 




















The certificates in !pana’s 5-Way Plan spur regular visits to the 
dentist, as well as proper diet and home care. 


Ipana 






Product of Bristol-Myers 


and Massage 


















FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gtam for classroom use, including an amazing 


1. Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health.” 

2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 
for 25 children). 


3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 4-weeks’ records 


cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 


4. Toothbrushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem- 
onstrations, 


5. Dental Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 100% 
class progress record. 














Educational Service Dept. NI-47, Bristol-Myers Co., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA‘S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 














‘Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 
Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
NAME 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS_ 3 
CIry. __ STATE. 
GRADE TAUGHT. 
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VACATION POSITION cor $75 2 150 o week 


An unusual vacation position 
that will pay the teachers 
selected $750 to $1500 depend- 
ing upon their ability, effort, 
and length of time they can 
work. Any*teacher possessing 
the following qualifications 
can be sure of earning this ex- 
tra money, because the work 
is simply an extension of what 
you have been doing. 

Age 25 to 48, normal school 
or college training, at least 3 
years’ elementary teaching ex- 
perience, with good record and 
standing among associates. If 
your teaching has been in the 
social studies, reading, or the 
sciences or with new type cur- 
riculum work, you will be given 
preference. 

This is educational advisory 


F. E. 
Compton Buliding « 


work of the highest type—a 
service you will take pride in 
rendering. There will not be 
much that is new to you, for 
you have had excellent experi- 
ence in handling children and 
working with their parents. 
So we can train you quickly. 
We will show you how to lo- 
cate, contact, and handle the 
prospects who need and want 
the service. You will not need 
a car. We furnish you with 
all of the necessary materials 
and you make no investment. 
Number of openings limited. 
Write today, stating age, edu- 
cation, teaching experience, date 
your school closes, length of 
time you can work. Personal 
conference will be arranged. All 
letters kept confidential. 


COMPTON & COMPANY 
1004 N. Dearborn St. « 


Chicago 10, IHinois 























In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering all fields of 
education and scientific interest including American institutions and 
their relation to educational needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff of 900 ‘persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term regisiration, Tuesday, June 17. 


Monday, July 28. 


Second term registration, 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available 


from Director of Summer Session, 801 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil's own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for cach poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner . 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Tue Moon Is a Sitver Boat 


The moon is a silver boat 
Sailing through the sky. 

And when I see it up so high 
I wish that I could be 

A little fairy in the boat 
Sailing through the sea. 


Purtts oF GRADE 1 
Public School, Middle River, Md. 
InMaA R. Ket, Teacher 


After talking about the moon as a 
beautiful crescent, the children wrote 
this poem to express their feeling. 


SPRING 


Spring, spring, beautiful spring! 
When the birds begin to sing. 
Rain makes the flowers bud, 

It also makes a lot of mud. 

It makes the flowers bloom 
Very, very soon. 


Mitprep BripGMoNn, 2nd Grade 
Elementary School, Wheatland, Wyo. 
Emma M. Durtry, Teacher 


The statement about spring mud 
introduces a humorous note into this 
poem, which starts out so lyrically. 


Wacon TRAIN 


| When our wagons camp at night 


Underneath the pale moonlight, 
We hear the coyotes howl 
As round our camp they prowl 
Till morning when the sun shines 
bright. 


| Then the birds sing tunes so gay 


As we start out on our way. 
Our wagons roll along 
As they creak a funny song; 
We're off to face another day. 


Purits oF GRADE 4 
Central School, Waitsburg, Wash. 
Grapys WitiaMson, Teacher 


Did you notice the rhyme scheme 
of this poem? The authors later set it 
to music, their teacher writes. 


Sprinc Is HERE 

Spring is here! Spring is out! 
All the birds are flying about. 
Children laugh and sing and play; 
Bees are busy all the day. 
Put down your tasks; start to play. 
Spring is here. Oh! Happy day! 

Gat Presson, 5¢h Grade 


Central School, DeQueen, Ark. 
Eta Frances Jones, Teacher 


Gail’s spring verse has a lilting 
rhythm suited to the theme, and an 
interesting rhyme pattern. 


(Continued on page 6) 





TEACHER'S ALARM CLUCK 
Purse size, bell alarm. Luminous di 
So small you‘ll want it to travel with you. 
Watch type movement will outlast ordirary 
alarm many years. You'll want a number 
for birthdays, weddin anniversaries and 
graduation, at onl 65 a Musi- 
cal alarms too, $19.95 prepai 
Write for clock and barometer 














for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository, 
Save time and transportation costs. 


wk 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


kkkk 
Write for new catalogue. 
kek 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 














SPECIAL OFFER! 


An unusual opportunity 
for you to secure. ., 


THIS BEAUTIFUL! 


SPUN COPPER 


| 
| 
| 


FLOWERPOT HOLDERE 


that will add interest and 
beauty to your decorative plas 
—either in the classroom of 
home. Flowerpot holder 

of non-tarnishable solid spat 
copper. Attractive 


ing bracket kes it po 
ing bracket makes i 

f . A much sal 
Postpaid, only $3.50 each (2 for $6.00) ORDER NOW | 
Write for Circular 14 describing other copper and 


items. 


HANDCRAFT INDUSTRIES 





FOR BUSY 


HELP teacuers 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 
Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts .. . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by professions 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa 
tional and social position, Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Oka. 


' 








4616 North Clark Street, Chicago 40, Iilinols | 





Leek 5socia 
J a Oo e eeu al 
a ver t € th 4 ou 
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HOW TO MAKE A HIT!. 


AMERICA’S HOME DRINK! 


Crystal-clear 7-Up scores daily in the 
of 7-Up are proudly stated on the happy home life of sence because 
back of every bottle—“‘contains 7-Up plays a regular part in family fun. 
carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, Friendly, clean-tasting . . . a real 


lithia and soda citrates. Flavor derived “fresh up,” that’s 7-Up. 
from lemon and lime oils.” 





COPYRIGHT 1947 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 


YOU LIKE IT---1T LIKES YOU! 
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The ONLY Projector 
for ALL these uses... 





SPENCER 
Model GK Delineascone 


Ilere is the answer to a distinct need —a 
versatile instrument that projects both 2"x 2 - 


and 3)4"x 4" 
systems and a choice of projection objectives in a wide range of focal 
lengths, the Model GK is quickly convertible to either size slide 

or adjustable to room and light conditions. 


color slides. By means of interchangeable condensing 


This 75 cane . = 7s ater 
Chis 750 watt instrument provides greats American 0 Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


brilliance than most 1000 watt projectors. 
For further information write dept. R36. 


Hanufacturers of te SPENCER « tientific Instruments 








It’s Educational 
What Is 7 


Teaching girls and boys to love beautiful pictures. In 
later years, they'll bless you for doing it. 


The Perr Pictures 


Used in schools and homes for nearly fifty years in 
the study of art, literature, etc. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3% 

Bonheur TWO CENT SIZE. 544 x 8 

Send 60 centa TODAY for 30 beautiful art subjects, each 544 x 8; or 30 for children; 

dogs, ete. You will be delighted with them. 

For Spring Bird Study:—a set of 25 common birds, each 7 x 9, with a brief description of each, 

for 75 centa. 

Large CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


It’s Progressive It’s Interesting It’s Inexpensive. 





Minimum order, 60 cents 
Horee Fair 3} : 


or 30 kittens, 








CRAFTS THAT 
STIMULATE 
THINKING... 


Leather .. Metal .. Woodcarving.. 
Shelleraft .. Flexcraft (New) .. 
Spattercraft ..Textile Painting.. 
Corkeraft ..Weaving..Pelteraft.. 
Pottery .. Blockprinting .. Glass 
Etching .. Painting .. Basketry 
and many others. 

We supply hundreds of schools. 
Are we on your bid list? 


80 Page 
Catalog sent for 25 cents. 
Refunded on first order. 





Create A Better Impression 
Use Printed Stationery . 


* Only $1.50 


You can get printed stationery now at prac- 
tically the same cost of blank paper. Your 
NAME and ADDRESS neatly and correctly 
printed on 100 Single Sheets 544 x 8'4 and 
100 6%4 Envelopes. Good quality paper and 


envelopes, ship romptly and postpaid 
{| for ONLY $1.50. 


Please PRINT OR TYPE COPY to avoid 
errors and send to: 

GOODPRINT LETTER SHOP 
Box 164, Dept. IM, Elizabethtown, Pa. 








45. @ 50. HARRISON STGERT, EAST ORANGE, HA 
913 SO, GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALI. 























—inexpensive Course shows 


BEAUTY CULTURE how to improve Figure, Pos- 


ture, Complexion, etc. in simple natural. way and 
gives secrets of magnetism & charm. Free details 
Elsie Dee, Moodus, Conn. 


Pans and Rings FREE 
Pn a te 


inest quality. Reasonable 
@ xy 9 we = today. ics, Ota CATALOG 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Te Rain 


The rain is falling all around 

And landing on the thirsty ground. 
It washes off the dusty roads 

And brings out little croaking toads. 


T love to walk out in the rains, 

To run up through the muddy lanes; 
To run through all the puddles deep 
With water splashing on my feet. 


SANDRA RysurNn, 6¢4 Grade 
Elementary School, Vero Beach, Fla. 
MarGareT CLARKE, Teacher 


Poets have always loved to write 
about happy experiences in the world 
of nature, just_as Sandra has done. 


CouRTSHIP OF THE RUFFED GROUSE 


He starts his Gremming 
Early in the spring} 
For .he wishes a-mate: 


He -uses .a fallentrée; 
Drunis-till hé. chances. to see 
A) female coming ‘along. 
He spreads his tail 
For the female 
(“Am I ‘not’ beautiful?”) 
His ruff he raises; 
He wants her praises; . 
He deserves them; beautiful nine 


Up and down on the fallen tree 
For his female to see; 
He struts very proudly. 
Down the log he walks gallantly, 
Shaking his head rapidly 
As he gives the courtship show. 
He dances to her 
Until she says, “Sir, 
I want you for my mate.” 
Soon they are father and mother; 
And patiently as any other 
They raise their brood. 
AvpHonsus §, Linas, 7¢#h Grade 
Piepenbrink School, Crete, IIl. 
MarGaret §. Prusz, Teacher 


It is easy to believe that the-author 
is-keenly interested in birds. Hevand 
his classmates are members of the 
Junior Audubon Club: 


Tue Hunt 


The bugle blows a stirring call, 

As horses and riders leap the wall, 
Their red coats flashing ‘neath the 

sun; 

The riders know the hunt’s begun. 
The hounds begin their wailing sound, 
The hoofs beat hard upon the ground. 
The fox leaps boldly from the brush, 
And after him the mad hounds rush. 


Again the bugle blows its call; 
Again the riders leap the wall. 

Then looking o’er the meadow green, 
There is no fox that can be seen. 


The fox is safe; his refuge found 

In a den beneath the ground. 

There is no game; the hunt is done, 

And on toward home the horses run! 
Mapbevrine Leutuarot, 8¢h-Grade 

Ridge Street School, Port Chester, 

New York 

Myre E. ANSEL, Teacher 


This is a stirring word picture of 


an exciting event. “Do you. feel the 
swiftness of action in each stanza?, 











aids to teaching 
better handwriting 


| on the Esterbrook Fountain Pe 
l you have your choice of not one 
or two, but of thirty-three different 
point styles. It’s the one pen that 
allows you to select exactly the right 
point for the handwriting system you 
teach, Practical and priced right for 
student use. The Esterbrook Pen is 
endorsed by leading educators. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N, J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd. 

Toronto, Canada 
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RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source Of- pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
he typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Le#’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for ibis column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can théy be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


Three-year-old William had en- 
joyed watching the fishpond while his 
family visited on the lawn at the 
home of a neighbor. As they were 
leaving, William said, “You come to 
see us soon and be sure to bring your 
fishpond with you.” 

VALERIE QUERTERMOUS 
Star City, Arkansas 


After seeing a moving picture, my 
husband and I took our two children 
to have some ice cream. ‘Turning to 
five-year-old Linda Lee, I asked, 
“Linda Lee, do you want a chocolate 
ice-cream sundae?” “No,” was the 
reply, “I want it now.” 

HELEN Brown 
Aledo, Illinois 


Three-year-old James, who was 
visiting his grandmother, heard her 


tell Grandfather the list of garden | 
seeds and plants to bring from town. | 
When she said, “Don’t forget the | 


eggplants,” little James protested, 
“Now, Granny, the hens lay every 


day. Why should we buy eggplants?” 


MyrtLeE Hatren 
Summerland, Mississippi 


The kitchen mirror was too high 
for small Jimmy to use. His mother 
said she would get another mirror and 
hang it on a level with his eyes. 

Jimmy replied, “Oh, don’t bother, 
Mother. Ill just look at the towel to 
see whether my face is clean.” 

Amy KING 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


Four-year-old Karen had her hair 
washed at a beauty parlor—a new and 
thrilling experience. When she ar- 
tived home she had to show every- 
one how nice it looked and smelled. 
Her mother sniffed obligingly, till 
Karen became worried. “Don’t smell 
itso much, Mother,” she object- 
ed, “You'll smell all the smell away.” 

GRACE GRAHAM 
Pepin, Wisconsin 


A lesson on measurements was be- | 


ing given to a first-year class. We 
had discussed the origin of the name 
foot for the twelve-inch ruler. Hold- 
ing up a yardstick, I asked whether 
anyone in the class knew what it was 
called. Hands went up all over the 
room, and one bright youngster re- 
plied, “That’s the leg!” 

K. Joyce Wape 

Montreal, Quebec 


Six-year-old Barbara and her par- 
ents had just returned from visiting 
a relative who lived on a very muddy 
toad. When Barbara was asked 
whether they got stuck, she replied, 
“No, but the road was mighty juicy!” 

VELMA FUrPeN 
Cumberland, Virginia 


One afternoon the children were 
told to bring five cents to school the 
following morning, for a play. Billy 
asked me after school what would 
happen if a child forgot the nickel. 
I told him that in his case, since he 
lived right across the street, I would 
probably send him back home for it. 
As he left he said, “Ill have to re- 
member to come early tomorrow, so 
that if I forget the money I'll have 
time to go back for it.” 

Peart D. LEwTon 
East Cleveland, Ohio | 


My small nephew excitedly in- 
formed me that at school that day he 
had been given his first arithmetic 
problems. Then he queried, “Am I a 
problem child now, Uncle?” 

Witutam Potrrucci 
Brooklyn, New York 


The first grade was studying the 
science unit “Fire and Its Uses.” It 
was discovered that many of the chil- 
dren had never seen an electric corn 
popper, so one was secured for a 
demonstration. During the lesson 
Brenda was sent on ‘an errand, and 
upon her return she exclaimed, “Oh, 
Miss White, come out in the hall. 
You can smell our science lesson all 
over the building!” 

Georcta E. Wuire 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(Continued on page 9) 


Bobby, age five, wanted his baby 
sister to walk backward. She refused 
to move, and he remarked, “Mother, 
she doesn’t have any reverse.” 

ETHEL HULSLANDER 


Kremmling, Colorado 














| Bi, Lasnilary Schools 


New RCA VICTOR Record Library 








UNBREAKABLE~ 
LONG-WEARING 


21 ALBUMS-83 RECORDS | 
---370 COMPOSITIONS ¥* 














: «Rhythms 


+ Christmas Songs \ 
+ Listening 4 


+ Singing Games 
+ Indian Music 

* «Folk Songs + Rhythm Bands 
+ Patriotic Songs 





’ « Singing 


A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 


for Elementary Schools. 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For. convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 


ened 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


i EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. M.S. : "Victrola—T. M. Reg. U. &. Pat, Of. 
i Reade aise. : Sten RAPS 





TABLE MODEL VICTROLA* (65U) 


compact, beautifully styled 
radio-phonograph, ideally 
suited to classroom needs, has 
new “Golden Throat’’ tone sys- 
tem and “Silent Sapphire” pick- 
up...plays up to twelve records 
automatically, 
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WONDERFUL 
WYOMING~ 


Summer 






—_— Sunny 
Scenic West 


New... 1947... Summer Program 
The Coolest Summer School in America 


June 23 to July 25 


Five Weeks of Superb Offerings for 
Teachers in Liberal Arts and Education, 
coupled with Institute of International 
Affairs, Science Camp, Workshops in 
Elementary, Secondary, Recreation, 
Administration, and Dramatics. 

Full Reguiar Quarter 


June 9 to August 15 
Ten Weeks Program in Five Colleges, 
Agriculture, Education, Engineering, 
Liberal Arts and Law, 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Leading to Bachelor's, Master's and 
Doctor's Degrees in both schools. 


Combine Recreation with Study 
Week-end Tours to Yellowstone Park, 
Teton Park, Rushmore Memorial,Frontier 
Days, etc. 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 
LARAMIE a 


eaaee po complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 
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WARTED 32535 





Free buttons and PICTURE for School, 


Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23 








QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
-o START NOW 





courses leading 


The only HOME STUDY mUBIO SCROOL, ie. 
ing to degree, of 


Music, offers YOU the opportunity to ; a im- 
portant advancement in the musical arts 
will devote part of your spare t 
fort, you should be able to earn a 
ploma or Teacher's Certifica 
reap rewards equai to those enjoy 
have benefited tk 

44 yeara 


ALOG. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


765 Oakwood Sivd. Suite U480, Chicago 15, Iii. 
O Piano, Tentnee’s ore! Course () Piano, Stu- 


te and be prepared to 

ed by many who 

p— instruction during the past 
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LESSON AND © RE 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
don’t know exactly how to go about 
it. Here are a number of points to 
keep in mind. 


How to Suspmit MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
the grade or subject you teach, and 
give the name and location of your 
school. Include the number of words 
in your manuscript. If you used re- 
search material, give the exact sources 
of your information. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the Septem- 
ber issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 
fully prepaid. Enclose an addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


THe Eprror’s Swe oF It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we reccive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 








BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS @ ANIMALS ¢@ TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes schogj 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupil 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photographs in natural one 
7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. Special Se- 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. ‘7 


COLOR BOOK 


OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
8% x 11” book of bird plete picture collection. ey 
subjects in full colors, 


Beautiful COLOR CHART 
Visual education aid for all grades. 278 
subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, etc. 
With metal stand, only $40.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 


with outline of each for 

coloring. Special price 

25¢ each, 5 for $1.00. 
Want a Bird House ? 


Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America’s foremost bird 
authority. 
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Sterling Si J 
1-10 Gold Filled 1.90 Gold Filled le 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Tax. 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 30 to AUGUST 6 





3. 
7.60 











a A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 


itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 




















(Fully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill, 
FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
The RED CAP and GOWN Colleges, 
is adding dignity to AL B f RT Secondary and 
commencemert MITTENS sete. Gn 
candidates in 
siched en sequent. es A A G E N C Y demand. Send 
name l and ESTABLISHED 1885 
mate number of caps and gowns for information 
required. DEPT. TI. Home Office: 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 25 East Jackson Bivd. Member 
New London, Ohio Chicago N.A.T.A. 
OFS ickth Gonke Ctameanensen™ ————Corresponding Agencies :—--___— 
We aise tarnish caps and gowns for fltgh Schools and Colleges 553Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


























We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


32 years’ superior placement service 


Established 1874 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Greatest teacher shortage in Nation's history, Enrol 
immediately for unequalled opportunities throughout 
West and Alaska. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 








Everyone knows how great | & the need for 
teachers in every cl 0! 

Bach executive in order to help r- atudents in he 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement & 
teachers. Through our offices so many oatatanding » 
portunities are presented to teachers and 

tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.TA 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 
1000’s of Teachers and Supervisors needed for entire West 
including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest salaries, Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc 
cessful in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.,Mgr. M—NATA. 


The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


23 East Jackson, Chicago 
Ertablished 1906 


SPOKANE [KANSAS CITY me 
Columbia Dierks 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








— 


ROKK ITT TEAC CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 





PAUL YATES ;*. 


CLARK- BREWER 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 











TEACHERS FOR. 


WA NTED 
o1t Broase UTE FSLEACHERS AGENCY 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


Portiand §, Oregon 





% VACANCIES Fee 


5 ee SESE aad 


te TAREE & OHA se less ok 
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Grade Teachers Wanted Also N Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


jember of N. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 
427 Medical Arts Bid Bidg.. Seattio 1 1, Washington. Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries. 
Huntworth, Principal. THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 








Boulder, Cole. The greatest teacher placement bareau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work the West fully. We will make 50 application of 
tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. 
while — are ae | , a 


Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always & 
Teacher Opportunities in Sunny Southwest. Advance ee greet 
Write now for early placement. Free enrollment. SOUINWEST SST TEACHERS’ “AGENCY, vanneren: N.M. 
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LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 7) 


Milton, a small boy from the city, 
was visiting his grandparents. When 
Grandpa came in to dinner, he left 
the harness on the horses, for he was 
going out into the field again im- 
mediately after dinner. As he came 
in, Milton asked, “Are you going to 
jeave their suspenders on, Grandpa?” 

; ADELLA VACEK 
Ravenna, Nebraska 


A little girl had been eagerly an- 
ticipating a visit from her. favorite 
aunt. When her mother showed her 
a telegram reading, “Missed train will 
start same time tomorrow,” the child 
was much perturbed. “But, Mother,” 
she protested tearfully, “if Auntie 
starts the same time tomorrow, she'll 
miss the train again.” 

DaRLEEN DOMAN 
New London, Wisconsin 


Jean, a four-year-old preschool 
child, who was visiting us one after- 
noon, volunteered to demonstrate her 
newly acquired ability to whistle. 
We kept her smiling, asking her when 
we would hear the whistle. After a 
dozen vain attempts to draw a broad 
grin into the necessary pucker, she 
offered this reason: “My teeth are in 
my mouth and they’re stubborn.” 

MaRIAN E, SCHLEEDE 

Hilton, New York 


Grandmother had been telling six- 
year-old Jimmy amusing things that 
had happened to her when she was a 
girl, and he thoroughly enjoyed the 
stories. After reciting several in- 
cidents she remarked that she could 
not think of any more just then. He 
kept insisting, and she replied that 
she couldn’t think of anything else to 
tell. Then Jimmy said, “Well, hunt 
in your mind, Grandmother!” 

Iris Derre 
Elgin, Illinois 


Mary was late for school. When 
her teacher asked the reason, Mary 
thought for a moment. Then a light 
flashed into her eyes and she said, 
“Well, I just guess it was because the 
bell rang before I got here.” 

Georcia C. VICTOR 
Bentley, Iowa 


One day little Lee was busy scrib- 
bling on a piece of paper. Suddenly 
he handed it to his mother and said, 
“Mother, read this and see whether I 
can write.” 

Mary PENDER 
Westminster, Maryland 


The teacher, reproving Jimmy for 
a selfish act, ended her lecture by 
saying, “After all, we were put into 
this world mainly to help others.” 

Jimmy weighed the statement care- 
fully, and then said thoughtfully, “I 
wonder what the others are for.” 

La VERNE WILLOWS 
Fairfield, Montana 


My neighbor’s oldest son is in col- 
lege studying civil engineering. One 
day the youngest son was asked where 
his brother was. The child replied, 
He's away learning how to be civil.” 

Grace MERZ 
Brooklyn, New York 


Wilma, one of my first-grade pu- 
pils, didn’t know her reading lesson, 
so I asked a third-grade girl to help 
her. When I heard her lesson again, 
she missed several words, so I said, 
“You should have done better than 
that, since I let Thelma Lee be your 
tutor.” She blandly replied, “Yes, but 
she didn’t toot me.” 

Maze Cox Reap 
Cushing, Oklahoma 





A friend of mine had heard the 
name of her daughter’s kindergarten 
teacher pronounced several ways. In 
an effort to get the correct pronunci- 
ation, she said to her little girl, “Joan, 
what does your teacher call herself?” 

“Oh, but Mother,” protested her 
daughter, “my teacher doesn’t talk to 
herself!” 

MaRGARET NaPHIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


When my three-year-old niece 
visited us recently, my father enter- 
tained her by drawing pictures. He 
drew one of himself, and added a 
black beard covering nearly all the 
lower part of his face. The next 
night Jean came to me with pencil 
and paper and said, “Draw Grandpa, 
but leave the feathers off.” 

Joyce Perkins 
Falmouth, Kentucky 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Give 
him 

a bat 
he can 


swing 


You wouldn’t give a high school reference 
work to an elementary school student, 
any more than you’d give him an over- 
size bat when he steps up to the plate.' 


Remember, he’s still small-fry, and 
he'll learn more readily, do better with a 
reference work specifically designed for 
him—Britannica Junior. 

For, Britannica Junior’s vocabulary is 
carefully planned to be understood by 
students at the elementary school level. 
The same careful planning dictates sen- 
tence structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-(p-do-it and 
action illustrations create interest, whet 
the appetite for learning. 


Britannica Junior had to be authentic 
and accurate to meet the high standards 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. More than 
200 eminent teachers are numbered 
among its skilled contributors. And a 
teady-reference, volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the right 
information in less time. 


Discover today how Britannica Junior 
can assist you in and after school. For 
further information about any of the 
members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Family of publications, write Educational 
Department 104-p, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
lilinois, and indicate whether you are in- 
terested for school or personal use. 








READY FOR YOU NOW—THESE ESTEEMED TEACHING AIDS 





THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—a concise, authoritative record of post-war 1946 in 
@ single 896-page volume. 1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 


WORLD ATLAS-—in one, 592-page volume. More than 300 maps in full color including 
airline distances, world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Complete index. 
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Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art. Biology. Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science. Law. 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy. Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geclogy at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


3 Sener 
- COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (T) 
Please send complete information. 


Narre 
St. and No... — 


City and State 
rly Application for Admission is Advised 





— 














“Sam’s First Reader” — An illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry. 


“I Am Sam” —A phonetic workbook. 
“Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 


Readers through elementary grades. 


if this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 
@arten the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 
apon completion of the 3rd year of his school life. 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 
PAgganannannonoogonnnnnonnnd 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 





Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . .. making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum 
mer Sessions are ideally sui to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


axlar Sessions, Ji 30 to Aug. 8 
* Sessions, "Aug 11 to Seba 19 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantage: of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Pbliadelpbia 22, Pa. 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Pages ‘THESE two pages may inspire 
$8.48 children to oa many rpele 
sketches to illustrate all sorts of 
things. It is easy to inspire the 
“best drawers,” for they are the chil- 
dren in any grade who feel most like 
drawing. But some children say, | “We 
can’t draw, so we don’t want to.” 

In order to interest these pupils, 
the teacher can have everyone in the 
class illustrate the same subject. She 
can show the children how to draw 
many little sketches. Let us take the 
woods as an example. The teacher 
can show how to draw, even in a 
crude way, all sorts of animals and 
objects seen in the woods. Then she 
can ask the pupils to write a com- 
position or poem about the woods, 
and to draw a sketch every time they 
come to one of these words: stump, 
tall trees, bushes, ferns, brook, frog, 
violets, bluebells, rabbit, bluebird, 
robin. 

If a child wants to make an imagi- 
mary woodland scene, he can draw 
giraffes, lions, tigers, elephants. Or 
he can go even further, and draw 
imaginary animals on another planct. 

In Arizona, where the dictionary 
page was done, and in other south- 
western states, children can make lit- 
tle books illustrating different kinds 
of cacti. Some children will like to 
illustrate spelling words. 

The flower design at the upper 
right corner of page 45 will help 
children to design program covers 
and place mats. They will not copy 
the design given here, but they can 
copy the idea of bunching different 
flowers, 


Page EVERY time second-grade pu- 

pils draw or paint pictures with 
people in them they find that draw- 
ing people becomes a little easier to 
do. A wise teacher will keep sug- 
gesting subjects for pictures that in- 
clude people until the children grow 
used to drawing them. Many chil- 
dren dodge the drawing of people un- 
less the teacher helps them. She can 
help by drawing a few simple human 
figures on the blackboard. 

Painting pictures with umbrellas 
in them is good experience for pupils 
of all grades, because arranging um- 
brellas of many colors is a challenging 
art problem. A child often becomes 
so fascinated that he makes six or 
seven different pictures, arranging 
the umbrellas first one way, and then 
another. Sometimes he puts a whole 
group of them together, and the re- 
sult is almost like a bunch of colored 
balloons. 

Sometimes an upper-grader tries to 
paint a picture of a-crowd of . people 


carrying umbrellas as he sees them - 
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iS YOUR ELECTIVE 
WHEN OREGON'S YOUR 











“You learn a lot and have a lot of fun—in 


Oregon,” say thousands 


discovered the “extras” in an Oregon Summer 


CLASSROOM 


of teachers who have 


Session. Extra beauty, in Oregon’s spectacular 


scenery; extra comfort, 


in Oregon’s delightful 


climate; extra stimulation, with Oregon’s out- 


standing educators! 
Sessions include: 


Undergraduate courses in 


Business Administration and Secretarial Science; 
graduate courses in Business Education methods, 
research, and seminar courses. Special attention 
is given to individual teaching problems and 
graduate programs. Teacher placement facilities 


are available. 
Two regular sessions: 


For additional information, address: ot 4 Ny 
Director of Summer Sessions, sj n : } 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE = 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


June 17 to July 25 
July 26 to August 29 


4944) rt) 
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AUTHORIZED BY STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 








THE 8-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


Once more the Incomparable DeVRY RS-ND% 
professional 16mm. motion picture sound 
projector is available to all. Compact... 











Finest real photo copies, size 24x 3%, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


ar’ 
oe 


SPRING ART AIDS 


Posters, Decorations, Activities for Lower Grades. = 
for this New Idea Packet. lack: 
indow Pictures. 


for only $1.00. 
Avenue, Seattle 5, Wash. Satisfaction Gaarantest 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 








UTILIZING LOCAL RESOURCES 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 


for elementary teachers and principals. 
Jaly 4—July 15; July 16—August 23, 1947 
for iniformation write: SUMMER WORKSHOP 


FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE 
Fairmont, W. Va. 














PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary e Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks ~ Gweeks — 4 weeks — 2 
Approved for training under “G.I, Bill of Right” 

WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5,» 5, iL 








Announcements | Have you a PROBLEM CHILD! 


= a Ry in VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? My method 
— many educators. Details free. 
revised 1947” tells where to st 


Send 35¢ coin for copy. 
Davison, a Bos 18S: Moodas, Conn. 
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from a window above the street level. 
This makes an interesting design. 
Upper-grade children often try to 
make stripes in the umbrellas and to 
show the ribs. Some attempt to paint 
transparent raincoats, showing other 


clothes through the coats. 


Page A LESSON on drawing birds is 
37 excellent. It gives children 
pleasure and self-confidence—pleas- 
ure because they enjoy drawing birds, 
and self-confidence because success 
brings confidence. All children can 


have success with this lesson, for it is 


definitely worked out. 

Having learned how to do what is 
on this page, the children will enjoy 
drawing pictures with colored crayons 
on manila drawing paper, size 12” x 
18”. Some suggestions are: 

1. A mother bird flying to her nest. 

2. Pictures having large trees in 
them, with some birds in the trees 
and some on the ground. 


Page CHILDREN like to work with 

papier-maché, Primary pupils 
enjoy modeling with it as they would 
with clay. If they are taught in 
school how to mix it, parents are 
pleased, because then the children can 
model at home even though they 
don’t have clay. They like to model 
rabbits, dogs, horses, giraffes, and so 
on. Papier-miché is not so breakable 
as clay, and weighs less. 

When large animals are needed for 
stage scenery, the bodies can be made 
of old newspapers, covered with 
papier-miché. A tiny bowl to use 
for clips and pins on a desk is a good 
problem for upper grades. 


Page PUPILS in grade seven will find 
3° the children on this poster use- 
ful when they want to draw faces 
turned to give a three-quarters view. 
Children below grade seven find such 
faces too difficult. The animals on 
this page, however, are simple enough 
for even primary children to draw. 

A very popular subject with grade 


four is the drawing of a horse’s head. - 


The children in this grade will be de- 
lighted with the help they can get 
from this picture, 

The squirrel is popular, too, but 
children find his head hard to draw. 

is head will help them. 

The hen and chicks can be used to 
teach the point that a group is in- 
teresting artistically. With the head 
of one chicken turned backward, the 
composition is more interesting than 
it would be if all the chicks were fac- 
ing in the same direction. 


Page IN WORKING with crayons, 
some schools use only shading, 


other. For instance, first make orange 
strokes over part of the blue sky. 
Then overlay some of the orange with 
red; then add purple and magenta in 
spots. : 


Page TEACHERS who have forty 
*1 pupils in one room, and even 
teachers who have fewer pupils, like 
to have them paint sometimes with a 
limited number of colors. When 
many pupils are working at one time, 
a few colors are easier to manage. 


This page will show children what one 





person did with green, yellow, and 
black. Children will not copy this 
picture, but the teacher can mention 
these points: One way to paint a 
picture with yellow, green, and black 
water colors is to use yellow first, 
then green, and last, black. Then the 
dish of water will not need to be 
changed during the lesson. If many 
children are in the class, changing the 
water in a half-hour period is im- 
possible, and using the lightest color 
first and darkest last makes it un- 


necessary. 





Pege AFTER the children have seen 
4“ this page, or after they have 
drawn gourds, they will want to grow 
some in the school garden. 

What a thrill when the gourds can 
be harvested! Then what a wonder- 
ful time the children can have ar- 
ranging the real gourds as center- 
pieces for a school party! 

Painting groups of gourds is very 
fascinating. The arrangement of big 
and little gourds, dark and light ones, 
plain and striped ones, gives excellent 
experience in designing. 








Your Pupils Want and Need Air-Age Rducation 


To help you teach them about the Air Age, we offer many, 
inexpensive and simplified teaching aids and services 

















AIR-AGE WALL MAPS 


Essential in learning the points of view of other 
people around the world, Each of these nine maps 
is centered on one of nine principal regions, They’ 
show how people in different areas look at the 
world. Maps centered around the United States and 
South America are in four colors, 42” x 50”. Others 
in two colors, 32” x 40”. $1 each, $7 for nine. 


AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES 


Flight Over the Arctic—First motion picture show- 
ing geography of “Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
the continental ice cap. Useful from fourth grade 
up. One reel, 16 mm, with sound—$40. 


Geography from the Air—Scenes from all over the 
world illustrate outstanding geographical elements. 
Covers land geography, ocean geography and man- 
made geographical features. Most useful in ele- 
mentary world geography. One reel, 16 mm. with 
sound—$40, 


For Specific, Practical Assistance, 
Send for Free, 24-Page Catalog 


+- For a complete list of maps, charts, motion pictures, 
re Boe such as is shown in the lower picture, | [SSS es eee ses NS a odo Taha film strips, globes, pictures, texts and textbooklets, 
< and children grow very efficient in write to Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42 
IES doing shaded crayon work. It scems , Street, New York 17, N, Y, 


to the writer, however, that children 
should not be limited to one tech- 
nique. Judy had a wonderful time 
using the sharp end of her crayon to 
make the very tiny twigs in the upper 
picture. The teacher should show 
children many ways to use crayons, so 


they will be able to choose the method 


MP, ~AVUGE 


kuontiow Torannch, 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C. LIA 


©) 





which seems most satisfactory to 
them for each art problem. 

The shading method is very useful 
for making a lake, or sky, or green 
grass. Beautiful sunsets can be made 
quickly by laying one color over an- 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


‘DIRECTOR: WN. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 RAST 420d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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"more than it spent. And out of these earnings, GM was willing ang 


able to build big laboratories and proving grounds—and pay for the 
h e Mus k et research which has made cars grow better year by year. 


Many, many years separate Eli Whitney's old muskets and modem 


that started automobiles. But his principle of mass production—plus the will. 


ingness of prospering companies to put part of their earnings back 


mass production into a steady program of improvement—gives us many of the good 


things we have today. 








Thus, every modern automobile 
you see today goes to prove 
that all the people profit when 


a business prospers, 


L. school you've learned about Eli 
Whitney and his cotton gin, but did 
you know that he was quite a 


maker of muskets too? 


Shortly after the Revolutionary 
War, Whitney offered to make 
muskets for the young govern- 
ment in quantity, and quickly — 


an unheard of idea at the time. 


To prove that he could, he made sepa- 

rate piles of the parts from ten muskets 
-asked the officials to pick a part 

from each pile-—and put together 

a perfect gun from the parts they 

handed him. 











It was the idea of interchangeable parts 


that made the mass production of muskets possible. 


More than 100 years later, General Motors put this principle to 


work on automobiles. “MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
In a test like Whitney's, the parts for three automobiles were FNERAL 





FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


OTORS 


three automobiles from the one batch. They demonstrated that the r. ET rE D, 


parts were truly interchangeable—and that mass production of ; THE PEOPLE PROFIT 
, WHEN A BUSINESS PROSPERS 


dumped into one huge pile. GM mechanics then quickly put together 





automobiles was practical. 





Mass prod iction helped General Motors prosper —that is, take in On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 300 Mutual stations, coast to coos, 


Hear him | 





FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL * CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are 
available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Metallurgy and Wheels” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-201-E, Detroit 2, Michigan: 
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My Pet Goat 


A PICTURE such as this one, prominently dis- 
played, will enliven any classroom. The subject 
of pets and their care is appealing to girls and 
boys. They enjoy relating experiences of their 
own, and hearing stories told or read about oth- 





er pets, especially if their interest has been first 
aroused through discussions based on a study of 
pet pictures. Then they are likely to respond 
more quickly and enthusiastically when telling 
their own experiences, or creating simple stories. 
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THE CREATIVE SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Guest Lecturer, “The Reader’s Digest”; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, ‘Atlanta, Georgia 


, or children are original and creative— 

we never know what they will say or do 
next. And would not each of us be more val- 
uable to the world if we maintained through 
life this quality of creativeness, which seems 
the exclusive property of geniuses and little 
children? One of the chief problems of the 
parent and the educator is how to teach 
enough social conformity to ensure unity of 
purpose and action and still retain enough 
originality to ensure richness of life for the 
individual and society. The development of 
the creative spirit is the answer. 

Creation in its broadest sense belongs only 
to God, but man, being made in the image of 
God, possesses something of his creative spirit. 
In fact, creative activity seems to bring the 
highest joy and the greatest pleasure because 
it is in line with man’s highest duty. As our knowledge of 
creative processes increases, our knowledge of God as Creator 
grows. 

Revelation of God is found in all his works—in the splitting 
of the atom, in the glory of the heavens, in the glowing pages 
written by a great genius. But nowhere shall we find this reve- 
lation more complete than in the little child. 

In order that the elementary-school teacher may see the 
connection between this creative spirit and all the life of today, 
and may therefore attach greater import to its development, 
let me call attention to its unusually practical value. So often 
the educator and school administrator stress the monetary val- 
ue of secondary, higher, and vocational education and seem to 
forget the basic and elementary subjects upon which the so- 
called higher education rests. The discovery and development 
of the creative spirit from birth to twelve years of age make 
up the foundation of all our initiative, individual enterprise, 
. invention, and discovery. This spirit is the definite basis on 
which rests America’s greatest achievement, namely, her un- 
paralleled power of production. 

Hidebound and conventional as the schools of America have 
been, and are, in the eyes of many of us, they have always been, 
and are still, freer than any schools since the days of Plato, 
Socrates, and Aristotle. This liberty, limited though it be, 
has been the torch that lighted the road to America’s political, 
social, and economic freedom. It may be hard for the busi- 
nessman, but it is easy for the thinker, to see that the freedom 
of children to think out, plan, and execute a project in the sec- 
ond grade is related to the building of a new assembly line or 
the discovery of a new nylon process. The power of produc- 
tion is just one effect of the development of the creative spirit. 
This spirit is moving to give man dominion over the earth, and 
the air, and the forces that reach out and tie us to (not separate 
us from) the planets and stars and nebulae. 

To find out how heredity and environment have united to 
help each child use his peculiar and distinctive ability is our first 
step in discovering the child’s creative spirit. All the knowl- 
edge we can gain of his background and environment will be 
of great value. A wise use of intelligence, achievement, and ap- 
titude tests may be exceedingly helpful, provided we do not 
attach paramount importance to them. No test yet devised 
can measure the creative spirit of man. 

The use of intelligence or achievement tests is often denied 
to the very localities where genius seems most likely to appear 
—the small school in the rural district or in the underprivi- 
leged sections of our cities. However, accurate knowledge of 
the ancestry, parentage, environment, friends, handwork, con- 
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versation of a child, may give a more in- 
timate knowledge and far more interesting 
data than cold facts on a test sheet. 

Our second step should be to make the at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom creative. It 
should be a place where we act and live as well 
as learn and think. The present and the fu- 
ture should be the theme of the classroom. If 
these are properly emphasized, they will lead 
to a study of all that is valuable in the past. 

Geography should start with the classroom 
and the home community. Science should 
emphasize the latest inventions; social studies 
should begin with the “here and now”; mathe- 
matics should deal with the length of the 
room and the cost of school purchases. All 
these will lead back to the past in so far as is 
necessary. But the present should have the 
chief emphasis. The pictures, the display of material, the ar- 
rangement of furniture, the very air of the classroom should be 
full of life and suggested activity. 

Our third step should be to see that children are not hurried 
into. precipitate action. Creation is never hasty. The sin of 
sins against Childhood is the constant prodding we use to make 
a child perform the slightest task. We should certainly be as 
patient with a child who is attempting to think as we’ are with 
one learning to walk. What we call time has little meaning to 
a child. He knows he is eternal, and instinctively feels that all 
the future is his. Why should he hurry? Only we who have 
lost touch with the creative spirit are concerned with time. 
Do not cramp the child’s excursions with talk of time and 
place. His mind must be free if he is to create. 

We must understand that activity is the expression of cre- 
ation. Children must always be doing something. A wise 
woman once said to a young mother, who was attempting to 
keep her child seated and quiet, “You must remember that if a 
child is sitting idle he either is sick or does not have good sense.” 
Let him build, let him design, let him imagine, whether he is in 
the kindergarten or in the elementary grades. These things 
will give him an opportunity to express the creative spirit and 
will give the teacher the chance to see in what direction that 
spirit will take him. The child who builds an igloo in a project 
in the first grade, or who draws a picture of his own imagina- 
tive activity, will reveal the creative spirit within him. 

Drawing, dramatics, music, dancing, play: here we come in- 
to a field unparalleled to develop the creative spirit. Allow a 
child freedom in the selection of his object, and give him 
time to explain and interpret what he is drawing. Never tell 
a child what the music is saying; tell him to dance out in rhyth- 
mic movement what the music tells him. Maybe he would like 
to tell in words what the music is whispering; what the picture 
means to him; what the pillars in that great piece of architec- 
ture are saying to him; maybe he knows what the skyscrapers 
are telling to the stars. Let the child tell it. 

Years ago I stood in the park in Savannah, Georgia, with a 
group of kindergarten children, before the military statue of 
James Edward Oglethorpe. With sword in hand he presented 
a majestic appearance. A little girl crept up to me and whis- 
pered: “Nobody would dare to speak to him, would they?” 
She had told what his grandeur meant to her. 

Wherever we teach, whether in the kindergarten or in the 
grades, let us remember that it is our province and responsibil- 
ity to discover, to develop, and to direct the creative spirit. 
Through this spirit, America and the world shall find the truth 
in that saying of the prophet: “A little child shall lead them.” 
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OUR COMMUNITY UNIT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MYRTLE TURNER 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Burbank School, San Bernardino, California 


COMMUNITY unit will give 
A children many opportunities 
to observe, to investigate, and to 
discuss some of the problems in 
their own town or city.. In this 
study they will also see how 
members of a community depend 
upon one another. 


HOW WE BEGAN 


The building of a community 
in my classroom began with the 
purchase of a lot (12” x 18” ma- 
nila paper) by each child. After 
an observation trip to look at lots 
near our school, we made a list of 
the following things one receives 
in buying a lot: earth, sky, wind, 
sunshine, fresh air, rain, distant 
mountains, distant trees, and the 
beauty of our neighbors’ gar- 
dens. It was here that we had 
some interesting talks on God’s 
gifts to man. I read “All Things 
Bright and Beautiful,” by Cecil F. 
Alexander; and we learned the 
poem “Who Has Seen the Wind?” 
by Christina G. Rossetti. 

In our discussion about what 
to do with our 12” x 18” paper 
lots, we decided to fold the paper 
four inches from the bottom to 
make a flat base for our side- 
walks. The remainder of each lot 
was left in an upright position. 
(These lots were later put togeth- 
er for the community with the 
four-inch strip resting on a shelf 
and the upright portion pasted 
to the wall. See illustration.) 

The visible things, such as sky 
and mountains, were put on the 
individual lots with crayons. Then 
came the question, “Should every- 
one put a sun in his sky?” “God 
gives us one sun for all,” we de- 
cided; so we planned to put a sun 
above our whole community later 
on. At this time we talked about 
the sun, night and day, rotation 
of the earth, and light and shad- 
ow. We learned “I Have a Lit- 
tle Shadow,” by Stevenson. 

Another day we worked on the 
four-inch strip of our lots. We 
decided that our sidewalks would 
have to be uniform in width, be- 
cause of city regulations. After a 
discussion we divided the four- 
inch strip into a one-inch park- 
way, a two-inch sidewalk, and 
one inch of lawn. Rulers were 
used and we had a good lesson on 
measurements. 


We planned a special day for 
planting the trees on our lots. 
First we discussed what kinds of 
trees we should plant. We con- 
sidered the graceful fronds of the 
palms growing by our schoolroom 
window, and noted how they dif- 
fered from other trees near by. 
We drew trees on the blackboard, 
employing various techniques— 
bold strokes for the tall, shaggy 
eucalyptus trees; feathery foliage 
for the peppers, and so on. We 
also discussed why we wanted 
trees on our lots—shade, swings, 
birds, and fruit. I recited Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Trees.” The pupils loved 
the poem and often asked for it 
afterward. Many learned it. 


OUR BUILDINGS 


Several days were spent in talk- 
ing about the home or business 
building that each would build 
on his lot. 

We practiced house construc- 
tion, and had a lesson on propor- 
tion and why construction must 
be accurate. We had decided to 
have our paper houses stand out 
in relief against the background 
of the lots, so we constructed 
them with four sides, put a roof 
over each, and fastened them to 
the lots with pasted paper tabs. 

Each child had a chance to 
build the type of building he 
wished. Tommy chose to build 
the schoolhouse; Velva the candy 
store; Judy a home. Ronald had 
spoiled his distant mountains, so 
he decided to build a large hotel 
to cover the mistake. 

The day we pasted the houses 
on the lots was a great day for 
our community. A few who had 
small hands were in great de- 
mand, for their hands would fit 
inside the houses and do wonders 





on the pasting job. It was here 
I found how the children had 
grown in co-operation. 

Now we were ready to put the 
lots together to build our com- 
munity. The corner shelf was to 
be used. Alas! There was not 
room enough for all the lots, so 
the class voted on the nineteen 
buildings most needed by the 
community. 

Someone noticed that the school 
was without a flag. All the chil- 
dren drew flags to cut out. But 
they were not satisfied with them. 
The flags small enough to fly over 
the school had only two or three 
stripes and really were not Amer- 
ican flags—and the others were 
too large. So we bought a small 
perfect flag for our schoolhouse. 
Tommy had built the school, but 
it belonged to everyone, just as 
the flag did. We read “There Are 
Many Flags,” by Mary Howlister. 

COMMUNITY LIFE 

It was time for people to come 
and live in our community. We 
drew and cut out children for the 
school ground, people going to 
church, and shoppers. Cars for 
people to ride in and a school 
bus for the children were made. 
Everyone was busy these days. 
Vadah, whose lot hadn’t turned 
out well, was delighted when her 
little girl was acceptable. She 
pasted the figure on the sidewalk, 
proudly walking to school. 

We progressed naturally into 
thinking about community help- 
ers. Doris thought each child 
should care for his own lot— 
sweep the street, and arrange the 
cars and pedestrians passing his 
lot; but Judith pointed out that 
people in a city do not sweep the 
street in front of their homes. 
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Thus the street cleaner came to 
our community. Ruby could 
draw figures well, so she was cho- 
sen to employ a street cleaner. 

In -this way we studied about 
the different kinds of workers. 
We had a grocery store and gro- 
cer; a milkman and his truck; a 
meat truck and driver; and a 
candy store with its proprietor. 
For community protection, we 
had a fire truck, fireman, police- 
man, and garbage collector. Ruby 
drew a blue-clad postman to 
stand in front of the brown fence 
she had put on her lot. 

The need for safety rules was 
apparent. Daniel noticed the chil- 
dren were careless about the way 
they placed cars in the street in 
front of their lots. So our first 
safety rules were introduced—all 
vehicular traffic must keep to the 
right and pedestrians must use the 
crosswalks, 

Even though we started our 
community with individual lots, 
the feeling of community was 
very strong. This was brought 
most forcibly to my attention by 
Velva, one of my third-graders. 
She was leaving our school, but 
before going she brought her 
mother to see our community. 
She said, “I want Mother to see 
my lot and our community. You 
see, I’m not taking my lot with 
me, because it belongs in the com- 
munity.” 


ACTIVITIES AND 
INDUSTRIES 


When the community build- 
ings were finally completed, we 
made a study of how community 
activities contribute to group liv- 
ing. This included: Business— 
stores, hotel, bank, dairy; Recre- 
ation, religion—schools, library, 
parks, church; and Health—doc- 
tor, nurse, dentist. 

Then we went on to industries; 
mainly rail transportation, be- 
cause of the importance of rail- 
roads in San Bernardino County. 
We discussed workers, buildings, 
and facilities. Each child made 
a coach or 


(Continued on page 73) 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 





& & Ox 


flower boat ball shoe 


1. Draw 3 large balls. 
Color them red, white, 
and blue. 

Draw 3 flowers. 

Draw 4 boats. 

Draw a pair of shoes. 


Ok WN 


Draw a large boat 
and a small boat. 


Following Directions (1, 2). Many number concepts are 
gained through the “read and do” type of exercise. Here the 
reading problem is reduced to a minimum through the device 
of pictures with the names below. A child can find out what 
to draw simply by matching. 


Safety Rules 


Copy all the good rules 
in this list. 


Play in your yard or 
in a playground. 
Cross the street on a 
green light. 
Pet strange animals. 
Ride alone on a bicycle. 
Play with matches. 


Safety Seatwork (2, 3,4). This type of seatwork demands 
thoughtful discrimination between safe and unsafe practices. 
Follow the exercise given by asking each child to write one 
good and one bad safety rule. From the sentences con- 
tributed, make out another similar seatwork exercise. 








Copy each word. 
Under it write three other 
words that begin with the 
same two letters. 


drum _ blue crack 
stick brave spade 
clock please _— flag 


green change’ what 


Phonic Word Building (2,3). Word beginnings do not get 
as much attention as word endings, although they are just as 
important. And these are the critical grades for work in 
phonics. Other two-letter beginnings which should be used 
in similar exercises are as follows: gl, sl, fr, pr, tr, sm, sn, 
qu, sh, th, sw. 





Copy the words about 
spring. 

Write good sentences using 
three of the spring words. 


birds grapes grass 
April Easter - cow 

July apples May 
violets _— flag boat 


Words about Spring (2, 3, 4). The above exercise demands 
thoughtful reading for comprehension. Second-graders may 
need some preliminary help to make sure that they can read 
all the words. The more difficult words may be presented in 
phrases. Encourage the use of adjectives in the original 
sentences which the children write. 
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Fill in the right numbers. 


























1 nickel= cents. 
2-nickels= dime. 
3 nickels= cents. 
1 dime= cents. 

1 dime= nickels. 
10 cents= nickels. 
2 dimes= cents. 
4 nickels= dimes. 
4 nickels= cents. 





Counting Money (1, 2). Supply each child with the follow- 
ing pieces of toy money—ten pennies, five nickels, and two 
dimes. Using the toy money as counters, the children are to 
copy and complete the problems given ‘above, and other sim- 
ilar ones developed by the group with the teacher’s help. 


aahneeeemmnent 


Match each word in the 
first column with a word of 
opposite meaning in the 
second column. 


down careless 
no left | 
fast up 

none slow 
right yes 
careful all 


Studying Antonyms (3,4). Before giving the above exercise, 
show the children how to write antonyms together in pairs 
(small—large). For a supplementary exercise direct children 
to choose three of the word pairs and write six good sentences 
containing them. Commend sentences with real content. 











Copy this letter correctly. 
dear teddy 


i am sorry you can't 
come to school we are 
studying about mexico we 
shall give a mexican play 
next week shall you be 
back for it 


your friend 
carol 


Correcting Letters (3,4). Letter writing is the most needed 
writing skill throughout life, so it should have an important 
place in the language program. There are sixteen mistakes 
in the letter above. Study of a correct model in the textbook 
may precede the presentation of this one. As a heading, a 
child may write his own address and the correct date. 








rial candle | be Jack 





the stick Jack 


jump 





quick | over be Jack 

















Studying a Mother Goose Rhyme (1,2). After reading the 
above rhyme several times, children are to build it from the 
separate words. If desired, words may be written on tag- 
board strips about % inch wide. For a second lesson chil- 
dren may copy the rhyme. Repeat with other rhymes. 
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CHILDREN STUDY NUTRITION 


CARRIE LOU EARLY 
Teacher, Third Grade, Moses School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


UTRITION can have a place 
N in any educational program. 
Through practical learning expe- 
riences it ties in closely with 
many school activities. Ways of 
making nutrition teaching a part 
of every day’s work are many 
and varied, but it takes a well- 
planned program to recognize the 
possibilities, and to fit them to 
the grade level and community 
needs of the children. 

Nutrition education is carried 
to effective completion only when 
children put good nutrition prac- 
tices into daily use, gaining such 
satisfaction from their progress 
that these practices become thor- 
oughly established as habits. 

In our school we learned some- 
thing about the children’s food 
habits by asking questions and 
recording the answers, during 
routine morning inspection for 
one week. The children needed 
to learn to eat, every day, at least 
one of the foods listed in each of 
the “Basic Seven” 
Plans were made to teach a unit 


food groups. 


on each of these food groups, us- 
ing two units each school year. 

The (1) 
milk and its products; (2) green 
and yellow vegetables; (3) or- 
anges, tomatoes, and grapefruit; 
(4) meat, eggs, fish, and poultry; 
(5) potatoes, other vegetables, 
and fruit; (6) butter, fortified 
margarine, and peanut butter; 
and (7) cereals, bread, and flour. 
We chose groups 1 and 2 for our 
first two units. 


seven groups are: 


MILK 


1. Objectives. 

|. To create a favorable attitude 
toward milk. 

2. To arouse an interest in drink- 
ing milk. 

3. To show children 
helps them grow. 

4. To teach the amount of milk 
a child should drink every day. 
5. To teach that buttermilk is a 
desirable form of milk to drink. 
6. To teach that canned milk is 
tasty. 

7. To provide an experience in 
which the children can see where 
cows live, what they eat, and how 
they are milked. 

8. To teach parents, along with 
the children, that milk is a body- 
building food. 

B. Approach. 

1. Display pictures showing ani- 
mals drinking milk. 

2. Discuss the animals and what 
makes them grow. 


that milk 


[ 18 ] 


Have your pupils had the experience of actually 
preparing food in the classroom? This article of- 
fers many suggestions for a nutrition program. 


3. Compare the growth of a pair 
of white rats which are given the 
same food, except that one drinks 
milk, the other coffee. 
C. Procedure. 
1. A classroom “Milk Party.” 

“Before we go to the table to 
eat, what do we do?” (Wash our 
hands.) “And before we have a 
party we should do it too.” (To 
facilitate hand washing, a paper 
towel dampened at one end may 
be given td each child. He wash- 
es his hands with the dampened 
end of the towel and dries them 
with the other end.) 

The teacher places a quart of 
milk, several large-size glasses, 
and a pitcher, on a table where 


x tray, or each child may come to 
the table and help himself. “What 
did the stories about the animals 
tell us?” (Milk makes the ani- 
mals grow.) “Why do we drink 
milk?” (Because it tastes good 
and it makes us grow.) 

After everyone has drunk the 
milk, the wastebasket is passed 
for the paper cups. The children 
wash the glasses, the pitcher, and 
the milk bottle, and put away 
the things. 

2. Making buttermilk. 

“We are going to find out to- 
day about another kind of milk. 
It is called buttermilk. Butter- 
milk is made by churning cream.” 
A child pours a bottle of cream 





1 Oa we a 


that are good to eat raw? 


can see them. Three 
children take turns pouring a full 
glass of milk. A fourth child 
pours the remaining milk into a 
glass. “How many full glasses do 
we have?” (Three.) “How many 
meals do you eat every day?” 
(Three.) “Will a quart of milk 
give you a full glass for. each 
meal?” (Yes.) “Will that take 
all of the quart of milk?” (No, 
we have some left.) “I wonder 
what we might want to use that 
for.” (To put on our breakfast 


everyone 


cereal.) 

“Now let us pour the milk for 
our party.” One child counts the 
number of paper cups needed; 
others take turns pouring the 


milk. The milk may be passed on 
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How many of these vegetables can you identify? Do you see any 
How many can be grown where you live? 





into a jar, and puts the whip dash- 
er and lid on tightly. The chil-° 
dren take turns churning the 
cream. When the butter comes, 
a child dips it out and places it 
in a bowl. The butter is washed 
and then spread on crackers or 
bread. The buttermilk is poured 
into paper cups and served by the 
children. 

“What do you notice about the 
taste of butter?” (It is sweet.) 
After learning that a good dairy 
is left. clean, the. children “wash 
and put away the things used. . 
The basket is passed to collect the 
used cups and papers. 

3. Making a vanilla milkshake. 

Canned milk can be used for a 
vanilla milkshake. The teacher 


lists on the blackboard the fol. 
lowing ingredients: 1 can of 
evaporated milk, 1 can of cold 
water, 1 tablespoon of sugar, | 
teaspoon of vanilla, and a little 
salt. 

The children wash hands and 
share in measuring the ingredi- 
ents, and mixing and serving the 
milkshake. After the “party” 
everything is cleaned and put 
away. The children copy the rec- 
ipe to take home. 

4. A trip to the dairy barn. 

The children from the Moses 
School were taken to the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee farm in a school 
bus, each child paying ten cents 
for transportation. An appoint- 
ment had been made with those 
in charge of the dairy. The chil- 
drea were very much interested 
to hear that a cow eats until it 
has a clean plate, and that a calf 
drinks a gallon of milk each day, 
with a tablespoonful of cod-liver 
oil in it. After their return to 
school the children drew pictures 
of what they saw on the trip. 

5. A milk party for the parents. 

The pupils invited their par- 
ents to come to school and enjoy 
a program of interesting things 
they had learned and were doing 
with milk. Charts that showed 
each child’s increase in drinking 
milk both at school and at home 
were displayed. Stories, poems, 
and songs were given. Milk and 
graham crackers were served to 
the parents by the children. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGET ABLES* 


A. Objectives. 

1. To improve health and growth 
of the children. 

2. To provide opportunities for 
the children to see, handle, and 
learn the names of vegetables. 

3. To teach children, through ac- 
tual participation, how to prepare 
raw vegetables to eat. 

4. To teach, children to eat at 
home and at school vegetables 
which are unfamiliar to them. 

B. Approach. 

1. Place a basket of vegetables on 
the table. Let the children take 
out of the basket the vegetables 
they can name. 

2. Provide labeled pictures of 
vegetables so that children can 
find names of those they don’t 
recognize. (Continued on page 84) 


*This unit was adapted from Vegete 
bles to Help Us Grow, by,;Mary S. Rose 
and Bertlyn Bosley (Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


fs versity, New York; 1941). < 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


Itisket, Itasket 


All the players but one form a single circle, hands joined. The ex- 
tra player runs around the outside of the circle, carrying a hand- 
kerchief, and singing the song. He continues repeating the last 
phrase, “Tt isn’t you,” until he drops the handkerchief behind some 
player, when he says, “It is you!” Immediately he quickens his 
speed on his run around the circle. The player behind whom he 
dropped the handkerchief picks it up and runs in the opposite di- 
rection. The one who reaches the vacant place first stays in the 
circle, and the other takes the handkerchief for the next turn. 
(Sometimes the one behind whom the handkerchief is dropped does 
not realize that it is there. Then he must yield his place when the 


other player has run entirely around the circle.) 
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I - tis - kit, I- tas-ket, A green and yel -low bas-ket; I wrote " 2 let-ter to my love And 
Some - one of you has picked it up And 


the 
put it 


Rab - bit in 


y I dropped it, Idropped it, I dropped it, And on the way I dropped it. 
in your pock-et; It isn’t you, it isn’t you, It isn’t you, it isn’t you— 


Rabbit in the Hollow 


All but two of the players form a single circle, hands ‘joined. One 
child, the rabbit, is inside the circle; another, the hunter, is out- 
side. (If there is a large group, several rabbits may be chosen.) 
The circle of players moves around the rabbit, singing the song. 
At the words “run, run, run,” the rabbit is pursued by the hunter, 
who breaks into the circle, while the rabbit escapes from inside the 
circle and tries to reach his “hole” (a goal previously selected). 
If he can do so without being caught, he becomes the hunter and 


another rabbit is chosen. If caught, he must be the rabbit again. 


hol - low sits and sleeps; Hunt -er in the for - est near - 


er creeps. 


ve a Care, - ing in your - low there; Quick - ly to you must run, run, 








it - tle 
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Talking Collar 


THEODORE M. RIDER 


F” his birthday, Patches gét 
a black collar with a shiny 
brass plate on it. 

“Read what the words on the 
brass plate say,” said Nancy to 
Billy. 

“Patches lives at 10 Sycamore 
Street,” read Billy. 

Patches did not like his new 
collar. He turned his head back 
and tried to get the leather be- 
tween his teeth, but it was be- 
yond his reach. Then he rubbed 
his neck against the green grass 
and tried to scrape off the col- 
lar. He soon gave that up too. 
Patches looked sadly at Nancy 
and Billy. He didn’t wag his 
funny little tail any more. 

“I feel sorry for him,” sighed 
Nancy. “I know I shouldn’t like 
to wear a collar around my neck.” 

“He just can’t tell what to 
make of it,” agreed Billy. “Sup- 
pose we take it off.” 

They opened the brass buckle 
and the collar fell to the ground. 
“Yipe, yipe, woof!” said Patches. 
He wagged his tail once more. 

Billy and Nancy went indoors 
to eat dinner. When they came 
out, Patches was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“Have you seen Patches?” they 
asked the woman who lived next 





door. She shook her head. She 
had not seen Patches all morning. 

“Have you seen our puppy?” 
they asked the grocery boy. 

“T’ve been all the way around 
the block,” the grocery boy an- 
swered. “But I didn’t see your 
dog.” 

“Oh, oh, dear,” cried Nancy. 
“Patches must be lost!” 

“IT know who can find him,” 
stated Billy. He took Nancy’s 
hand and they ran to the police- 
man who always stood at the cor- 
ner of Main Street. 

“We lost our puppy, Patches,” 
they told the policeman. “He 
has a patch over one eye and a 
little waggy tail.” 

“Hm,” said the policeman, “I 
did see a puppy like that about 
an hour ago.” ' 

“Where was he?” inquired the 
children. “We'll run and get him 
right away.” 

The policeman shook his head. 
“It’s not so easy as all that,” he 
said. “I saw your puppy in the 
Humane Society’s truck. By now 
he is at the dog pound.” 

“But he is our puppy!” ex- 
claimed Billy. 


“He has a good home. Why 


did the Humane Society take 
him?” Nancy asked with a sob. 
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“Puppies can’t talk,” said the 
policeman. “So of course Patches 
could not tell the man where he 
lived. He should have had a col- 
lar with his name and address 
printed on it.” 

“But he has a collar,” Nancy 
and Billy cried. They rushed 
home and brought the collar to 
the policeman. 

The policeman phoned the Hu- 
mane Society at once. He read 
the name and address on the brass 
plate to the clerk, and said the 
dog’s owners would call for him. 





Nancy and Billy buckled the 
new collar around the dog’s neck 
as quickly as they could. “Yoy 
must never take your collar off, 
Patches,” they warned him. “Tr’s 
a talking collar, and it tells people 
where you live if you happen to 
get lost.” 

Patches wagged his funny little 
tail and said, “Yipe, yipe, woof!” 
He had felt very lonely at the 
dog pound. After that the chil- 
dren watched closely to see that 
their pet always wore his collar 
when he was outdoors. 


The Lost Dime 


MARION WALDEN 


ARRY slipped the letter his 
L mother had given .im to 
mail into the postbox. Then he 
noticed something shining in the 
grass. “A dime!” he exclaimed 
to himself. “I guess I'll go down 
to the corner drugstore before I 
go home and buy a dish of ice 
cream. Mother doesn’t mind my 
eating ice cream in the middle of 
the afternoon.” 

Just then Teddy ran out of his 
house. Larry saw him and called, 
“IT found a dime. I was going to 
buy myself a dish of ice cream, 
but if you come with me, I'll buy 
two cones.” 

Teddy said, “Yum-yum. That 
is fine. I'd like a chocolate one.” 

As they hurried along they saw 
the twins, David and Nancy. 

“Don’t tell them about your 
found dime,” Teddy whispered. 

Larry thought about it, and 
then said, “Let’s go to the bak- 
ery instead, and buy four choco- 
late cupcakes.” So when David 
and Nancy came near, Larry said, 
“I found a dime. If you come 
with us, I'll get four cupcakes.” 

David and Nancy were glad to 
go, too. A minute later they saw 
Linda. “You'd better not tell 
Linda,” advised Teddy. “There 
won’t be enough cupcakes.” 

“TI could get six cookies for the 
dime,” Larry answered, “and 
there would even be one extra.” 

“Just one cooky isn’t very 
much for you to get for your 


dime,” Teddy said. 


Larry said, “It’s only a found 
dime.” So they called Linda, 
too, and all five walked toward 
the bakery. 

When they were almost there, 
they met little Frankie Smith. 
He was crying, and seemed to be 
looking around on the sidewalk 
for something. ““What’s the mat- 
ter, Frankie?” Larry asked. 

“Mother sent me to buy some 
thread,” Frankie sobbed, “but 
I lost the dime. And now Mother 
can’t finish my sister’s dress.” 

The other children looked at 
Larry. . Teddy pulled him aside 
and whispered, “You don’t know 
for sure that it’s his dime you 
found. Go ahead. Buy cookies. 
You could even give him one.” 

“We can nearly always get 
cookies at home, and Mrs. Smith 
needs that spool of thread,” decid- 
ed Larry. “Frankie,” he called, 
“here’s a dime I found. Maybe 
it’s yours.” 

Frankie was happy. The other 
children went to the store with 
him to buy the thread. Then they 
all walked home with Larry. He 
told Mother about Frankie’s lost 
dime and how he had found one 
and given it tohim. “So I didn’t 
buy anything,” he said. “My 
found dime was really a lost one.” 

“Would you like to have some 
cookies?” said Mother. “There 
are enough in the cooky jar for 
all of your friends.” 

Larry said, “I thought maybe 


you would have some. Thanks! 
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The Salt Creek Crossing 


ARTHUR BROWN 


HIS is a story of something 
T that happened almost seven- 
ty years ago, but I can remember 
it as clearly as if it had been only 
two or three years ago. 

We lived in Iowa, and were 
preparing to move to a home- 
stead on the plains of ‘western 
Kansas. Father, who had been on 
a land-hunting trip the previous 
summer, had located a 160-acre 
tract, on which he had subse- 
quently filed. That was where 
we were going. 

Even now, I can remember how 
methodically Mother packed all 
our dishes and bric-a-brac. Our 
best clothing was put into a big 
trunk along with table linen and 
bed linen. 

Father prepared the enormous 
wagon that was to be our home 
on the long journey. He bolted 
the bows into place and stretched 
the canvas cover over them. A 
chicken coop was securely lashed 
on each side of the wagon to car- 
ty Mother’s two dozen hens and 
a cock, whose crow awakened us 
at daylight each morning. 

High up across the back the 
plow was fastened. New fields 
were to be turned with it, and 
upon that plow depended our 
success in establishing a home on 
the prairies. Our two cows, Jude 
and Cherry, were to be tied by 
lead ropes to the rear corners of 
the wagon body. 

The two yoke of oxen, Tom 
and Jerry, and Buck and Berry, 
had been shod. The yokes were 
carefully inspected for cracks, and 
extra bows had been packed in a 
convenient place. 

At last, all was in readiness. 
We said good-by to our friends, 
and then Father helped Mother 
up to the high seat under the pro- 
tecting cover of canvas, handed 
little sister up to her, and gave 
me a boost. Then Alva, my eld- 
er brother, came scrambling up. 
Father’s younger brother, Joe, 
who was going with us, mounted 
his pony, Dexter, and rode in the 
lead. Father cracked his long 
whip, which he seldom used, and 


called to his oxen. They leaned 
their weight into their yokes, the 
chains came taut, the huge wagon 
creaked and groaned, and we 
slowly rolled out into the dusty 
road. We were off for Kansas! 

Father, in his heavy leather 
boots, walked beside his team, 
urging and encouraging them as 
they plodded patiently along. 

Our course followed a direct 
westerly route until we arrived 
at the Missouri River. Then we 
drove south along its east bank 
until we crossed the line into 
Missouri. That brought us to a 
point opposite the northeast cor- 
ner of Kansas. There we crossed 
the river on a scow, propelled 
by a stern-wheel steamboat tied 
to its side. Having reached the 
west bank of the river, we took 
a southwesterly course in direct 
line with our destination. 

At first we found broad, well- 
settled valleys with low ridges 
between, something like the fa- 
miliar Iowa country. Gradually 
these valleys gave way to broad 
plains, cut through with small 
rivers, creeks, and narrow valleys. 

Day after day we drove on in- 
to the west, never stopping for 
the noon meal. Uncle Joe, far in 
advance scouting for a camp site 
with good grass and water, would 
find us a suitable place about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The oxen were then unyoked, 
the cows were turned loose, and 
camp was made for the night. A 
campfire was kindled and prepa- 
rations were begun for supper. 

After supper we all sat about 
the campfire and listened to the 
sleepy chirp of the prairie birds 
and the.comfortable tinkle of the 
bells on the grazing oxen. 

When bedtime came, Mother 
and we three children retired to 
our comfortable bed which was 
made up on top of the carefully 
packed household equipment un- 
der the arching cover of the wag- 
on. Father and Uncle Joe slept 
under the wagon. They were 
protected from sudden squalls 
of rain by (Continued om page 83) 




















Juan’s Pet 
CARLETON HOWARD 


UAN jumped out of bed very 
J quickly, his big black eyes 
round with surprise, for the sun 
was already above the mountain- 
tops. He should have taken Pedro 
and the- other llamas to the pas- 
ture long ago. Why hadn’t his 
father or mother called him? 

“Tt’s too warm for my poncho,” 
Juan decided, when he couldn’t 
find it right away. He hurried 
out the door of the little adobe 
house toward the llamas’ shed. 

“Carlos will be up there with 
Pardo and the other llamas long 
before Iam. It’s not enough that 
he’s fat, and that he talks about 
Pardo’s being his very own; to- 
day he’ll be able to call me sleepy- 
head and laugh because I was so 
late in coming to the pasture.” 

Juan stopped short at the back 
of the shed. Someone was in the 
shed talking to his father. He 
recognized the voice of the man 
from far away. Juan had seen 
him only once before—that was 
the day the man stopped and 
talked to him near the trail as he 
was bringing the llamas home. 
The man had especially liked 
Pedro, so Juan liked the man. 

Juan could hear that the two 
men were talking about Pedro 
and money. He listened. 

“The llama is very strong and 
will do well at carrying silver, 
but you ask too much money,” 
the man from far away said. 
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“But that is the amount I owe 
the master at the big house,” 
Juan’s father replied. “If I do 
not get that much money, why 
should I sell Pedro? He’s like 
a twin brother to my son Juan. 
They go everywhere together.” 

“Very well,” the man from far 
away agreed. “It’s a high price, 
but Pll take him. [I'll be back 
tonight to get him.” 

Juan heard the men coming 
out of the shed, so he got down 
where they couldn’t notice him. 
Some way to save Pedro must be 
found. He wasn’t accustomed to 
anyone but Juan. The man from 
far away wouldn’t know how to 
use the llama as he should be used. 
The man from far away hadn’t 
ever carried Pedro in his arms 
when the llama was little, had he? 
He hadn’t herded Pedro with 
Linda and Perizosa, or ridden on 
his back, or taken care of him 
when he had a thorn in his foot, 
had he? 

Juan knew that the master at 
the big house had to be paid, so 
it would do no good to beg his 
father not to sell Pedro. If he 
were in Cuzco he might go to 
the big church and ask the Holy 
Mother to help him, but that was 
too far away. 

All at once Juan thought of 
something! The old Inca temple! 
His mother had never wanted 
him to go (Continued on page 82) 
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xican products travel to market 
Ewing Galloway 


OUR NEIGHBOR, MEXICO 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALLIE BOSDELL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Shenandoah Elementary School, Miami, Florida 


INCE Mexico is our nearest 

Latin-American neighbor and 
an important member of the Pan 
American Union, we decided that 
we ought to become better ac- 
quainted with the country itself 
and with its people. 

In the belief that understand- 
ing and appreciation would come 
naturally if the children were 
better informed, we undertook a 
study of the Mexicans—their cus- 
toms, culture, temperament, and 
environment. 


APPROACH 


All of our social-studies work 
is carried on through committee 
findings. Captains are chosen on 
a basis of leadership, dependa- 
bility, originality, and initiative. 
Pupils discuss these qualities with 
their teacher before selecting cap- 
tains. Scholarship also is taken 
into account. We have at least 
three groups—more if the size of 
the class warrants. 

After the captains are chosen, 
each chooses fellow pupils to 
work in his group. As soon as 
the groups are organized, prob- 
lems are set up for study. Most 
of the problems are proposed by 
the pupils, but the teacher guides 
their thinking, and occasionally 
suggests some point of interest 
which it might be well to add to 
the list. 

The various groups select the 
problems which they will be re- 
sponsible for solving. During a 
planning and conference period 
of each group, under the leader- 
ship of its captain, the members 
choose individual problems which 
they wish to work on. 
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PROBLEMS ON MEXICO 


1. How are living conditions 
in Mexico affected by the topog- 
raphy and geography? 

2. What natural conditions in 
Mexico have made communica- 
tion and transportation difficult? 

3. Why are burros and oxen 
so important to the Mexicans? 

4. What industries are there in 
Mexico and where is each located? 

5. What part has our country 
played in conserving and devel- 
oping the natural resources of 
Mexico? 

6. How is Mexico governed? 
Compare the political rights of 
Mexicans with those of citizens 
of the United States. 

7. What kinds of recreation do 
people in Mexico enjoy? Discuss 
their bullfights, fiestas, holiday 
trips, dances, songs, and so on. 

8. What have we gained from 
Mexican art and literature? Dis- 
cuss Diego Rivera’s paintings. 
[See the cover of this issue and 
the cover of the September 1944 
issue of THE INsTRUCTOR.] 

9. Compare the conditions in 
Mexico with those in the Unit- 
ed States. (Food, shelter, dress, 
health, education, and so on.) 

10. Mexican history and its ef- 
fect on the culture of the people. 

11. Religion—the spiritual life 
of the people, 

12. Tribes of Indians and their 
contribution to civilization. 

13. Varieties and uses of cac- 
tus; of maguey. 

14. Pyramids. 

15. What raw materials does 
Mexico send to us, and what do 
we send to her? 
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16. How does the Mexican ex- 
press himself artistically? Discuss 
pottery making, lacquer painting, 
basketry, craftwork in silver and 
leather, frescoes, murals. 

17. Discuss the market scene 
and market-day customs. 

18. Tell legends about Guada- 
lupe, the volcanoes, Mexico City, 
Xochimilco. 

19. Discuss the meaning of the 
colors and design of the Mexican 
flag. 

20. Famous Mexicans to study: 
Montezuma, Hidalgo, Juarez, 
Iturbide, Cardenas, Camacho. 
(Camacho was president of Mex- 
ico at the time the unit was 
developed. Since then Miguel 
Aleman has succeeded him.) 

21. Places of interest to the 
tourist and why. 

22. Use of chicle. 

23. Why Mexicans speak a 
modified Spanish. 


PROCEDURE 


Each day the following periods 
were set aside: 
A. Planning or conference peri- 
od.—Group members talked over 
the work with their captain and 
made plans for carrying it out. 
B. Work period.—Pupils studied 
and worked on problems, using 
reference books, supplementary 
texts, magazines, pictures, and so 
forth. 
C. Report period.—Captain re- 
ported to class the name of any 
member of his group who was 
ready to contribute general infor- 
mation or report on his problem. 

From day to day, the pupils 
brought in additional informa- 


tion which they had gathered. 


At the conclusion of the unit, 
it was decided to celebrate in true 
Mexican style by having a fiesta 
and inviting the parents. 


ACTIVITIES 


Mural—painted with tempera 
paints, depicting historical scenes 
and life today. 

Clay work—painted pigs, wall 
plaques, bowls, and articles for 
market scene. 

Recipe books of Mexican dishes. 

Typical market scene—built 
and outfitted. 

“Movie”—Sfory of Ferdinand. 

Puppet show—“Tit for Tat.” 

Dance—"Jarabe Tapatio.” 

Learning to use Mexican musi- 
cal instruments and to sing Span- 
ish songs. 

Play—The Painted Pig. Plan- 
ning scenes and working out the 
Spanish wordings. 

For the fiesta—making piviata, 
chicle favors, invitations, adver- 
tising posters. 

Exhibits: cacti, pottery, bas- 
ketry, Mexican articles, stamps, 
and coins. 


CULMINATING 
ACTIVITY—A FIESTA 


The program opened with a 
welcome to our invited guests, 
followed by introductory re- 
marks which established the set- 
ting for the various program 
numbers. 

Short illustrated talks were 
given on the following subjects: 
topography, history, dress, food 
(tamales were passed to guests 
at this time), customs, legends, 


art, literature, religion, and in- 


dustries. (Continued on’ page 73) 
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READING WITH COMPREHENSION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


r a child does not comprehend 
what he has read, we can 
hardly say he is able to read, even 
though he may pronounce the 
words correctly. In Learning the 
Three R’s, Gertrude Hildreth says 
that reading implies meaning, and 
only in the sense of deriving 


B® meaning does the child truly read. 


Recognizing the important place 
held by comprehension in the 
total reading process, teachers 
of primary-grade children should 
seek to develop this ability from 
the very first reading lesson. 

If poor comprehension is due 
to the fact that pupils have an in- 
adequate background, it may be 
necessary to meet the situation by 
providing them with firsthand 
experiences, pictures, and expla- 
nations. Suitable reading materi- 
als also are essential. It is better 
for a child to read material that 
is too easy than to attempt what 
is too difficult. 

Teachers once felt that the ex- 
act recognition of a word was of 
the utmost importance; meaning 
was expected to come later. Mod- 
ern practice has now completely 
reversed this order; we teach for 
meaning first and know that ex- 
act recognition of words will 
come later. Come and came, want 
and went, was and saw, look so 
much alike to the child who is 
just learning to read that we 
should be tolerant if he substi- 
tutes one for the other in a pair. 
When he does substitute and 
reads, “I went a dog,” for “I want 
a dog,” he will know at once 
what the word should be, if he 
has been taught to read for 
meaning. 

Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, 
in Teaching the Child to Read, 
list nine comprehension abilities 
which they consider very impor- 
tant. The remainder of this ar- 
ticle consists of suggestions for 
developing the various compre- 
hension abilities named by them. 


SKIMMING 


Skimming is a rapid type of 
reading to find out what the par- 
agraph or story is about. In de- 
veloping the ability to skim in the 
primary grades (particularly in 
grades one and two), it is advis- 
able to use material with which 
the children are familiar. For ex- 
ample, after a story in the text- 
book has been read, the children 
may skim to find certain words or 
phrases: “the paragraph that tells 
What the shoemaker’s wife made 


How can a teacher make sure that primary pupils 
are really reading—that they understand what 
they read? The author offers practical counsel. 


for the little elves.” Or they may 
skim a story just read to deter- 
mine the number of characters 
needed to dramatize the story. 
Children may skim storybooks 
to locate supplementary material 
for various units taken up in the 
social-studies program. 


READING TO GET THE 
GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Adults use this rapid kind of 
reading in the reading of news- 
papers and fiction. It is reading 
to find out what the story is 
about. In developing this ability 
with children, easy reading mate- 
rial should be used. The teacher 
may sometimes read the begin- 
ning of the story, telling the 
child, for example, to “finish it 
and find out what name was giv- 
en to the baby rabbit” (“Baby 
Rabbit’s Name” in Friends and 
Neighbors). 
tans 


READING TO FORM 
A SENSORY IMPRESSION 


This type of reading is often 
spoken of as “reading for appre- 
ciation.” Reading materials for 
young children are rich in appeal 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





to the senses. Children enjoy the 
pictures, the sounds, the tastes, 
the smells, which the author sug- 
gests with words. As they hear 
the poem “The Moon’s the 
North Wind’s Cooky,” by Vachel 
Lindsay [see THE INSTRUCTOR 
for January 1946], they will il- 
lustrate it by drawing a quarter 
or half moon. They can almost 
feel the touch of a bunny’s soft 
fur as they listen to the poem 
“Soft and White,” in Faraway 
Ports. 

That children form sensory im- 
pressions from their reading is 
evident in their reactions. Very 
frequently when they read sto- 
ries about foods, such as “The 
Blueberry Pie” in Friendly Vil- 
lage, or “The Picnic” in Down 
the Road, they will remark, 
“That is my favorite pie,” or “It 
makes me hungry to read this 
story.” Children may experience 
a feeling of coldness in reading 
the poem “Snow,” by Dorothy 
Aldis, in Childcraft, Vol. I. In 
contrast, the story “Omar’s Fam- 
ily” in Under the Sun will evoke 
such comments as “This story 
makes me hot.” 
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Then there are stories that ap- 
peal to the emotions. A shivery 
feeling is experienced upon hear- 
ing or reading Halloween stories, 
Sympathy is felt for David, in 
the book Anything Can Happen, 
because he can’t find his ticket 
when the conductor comes for it. 
There is a feeling of satisfaction 
over the triumph of justice as the 
old witch of “Hansel and Gretel” 
is baked in her own oven. Amuse- 
ment is experienced during the 
reading of “A Feeling in Your 
Bones” in Friendly Village. 


READING TO PREDICT 
OUTCOMES 


In school this type of reading 
is used as early as the kindergar- 
ten, when the teacher pauses in 
her reading of a story to ask, 
“What do you think will happen 
tothe little pig?” Children, when 
unable to finish reading a story 
in one day, almost invariably say, 
“I wonder what is going to happen 
next.” To develop this type of 
comprehension, the teacher or pu- 
pils may read part of the story; 
then each child may tell or write 
what he thinks will happen next, 
or the way in which he thinks 
the story should end. Comparing 
their conclusions with the one in 
the book provides an opportunity 
for evaluating these endings as to 
interest, fairness, and plausibility. 


READING TO ORGANIZE 


The ability to organize enables 
the reader to assemble ideas or 
happenings in a logical arrange- 
ment. The simplest type of or- 
ganization is that of sequence of 
happenings. This can be taught 
as early as the first grade. In tell- 
ing or dramatizing stories such as 
“The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
the child notes the sequence of 
events—it is Little Billy Goat 
that crosses the bridge first, then 
comes Big Billy Goat after him, 
and last of all to cross is Great 
Big Billy Goat. A second-grade 
group, after visiting the bakery, 
may summarize the story of the 
trip by arranging the information 
in chronological order. 


READING TO FOLLOW 
DIRECTIONS 


This ability, requiring care- 
ful reading, is used in finding 
how to play a game, how to make 
a dress from a pattern, how to 
make cake from a recipe, how to 
perform a scientific experiment, 
and in many (Continued on page 77) 
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Diego Rivera’s 
“THE FLOWER VENDOR” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Would you like to visit our good amigos 
“south of the border”? What would you 
like to do in Mexico? 

Naturally, when we are on a vacation 
we like everything in a merry mood, so 
perhaps you would enjoy hearing a senorita 
sing “La Paloma” with a guif/arra accom- 
paniment. You might like to buy a toy 
pig with a huge pink flower painted on its 
back. Don’t forget to attend a fiesta! 


On a fiesta day, people buy flowers to 
wear, to carry, and to toss at one another. 

Mexico has been called a land of ro- 
mance. Travelers in Mexico are likely to 
think of the trudging figures of burden- 
bearing peons only as part of the pictur- 
esque landscape. Yet the lives of these 
people are not easy. The artist who paint- 
ed this picture wants us to realize that 
fact and to feel sympathetic toward them. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“April showers bring May flowers” is 
an old saying. Is it true all over the 
world? No matter what months travelers 
spend in Mexico, when they return they 
speak of an abundance of gardenias, lilies, 
orchids, and other exotic blooms. What 
kind of flowers do we see here? Why 
didn’t Rivera paint them distinctly so we 
- could readily recognize them? 

The artist brings us a simple message in 
this painting. He shows us that even 
beautiful flowers can be a burden if too 
many of them are put into one load. He 
has great sympathy for all who perform 
hard work and act as beasts of burden. 
Could you make up another name for this 
picture which would express that idea? 

It is necessary for the man to carry 
such a huge basketful of flowers in order 
to make his long trip to the city worth 
while. Flowers do not cost much in Mex- 
ico. For example, a whole bouquet of gar- 
denias may cost only ten cents. 

The picture has been simplified until 
it is almost like a poster. ‘There are no de- 
tails to confuse us. The diagonal lines of 
the man’s body are supported by the pil- 
larlike arms. Such a line arrangement 
suggests that it will require careful bal- 
ance to rise. Notice how his hands are 
spread out to help bear the weight. They 
look like great golden-brown flowers. 

Rivera is fond of flowers. In several of 
his pictures he has painted handsome calla 
lilies, simple in form. This painting, too, 
has strong outlines—contours, as they are 
called—and a bold pattern of light and 
dark masses. 

What is the lightest part of the picture? 
The spotless pajamalike suit makes the 
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figure stand out conspicuously, and at- 
tracts even more attention than the huge 
basket. The man’s clothing tells us some- 
thing about where he lives. Do you think 
his home is up in the cold mountains, on 
the more moderate mesa of Mexico, or in 
the steamy tropical lowland? Probably 
he lives in Xochimilco, where most of the 
flowers are grown for Mexico City. 

He must rise before dawn because he 
has a long walk to the city. What does 
he wear on his feet? In Mexico they are 
called huaraches. 

In what sort of container are the flow- 
ers heaped up? The strong yellow scarf 
cuts across the basket, connecting the 
various parts of the painting. Where else 
do you see bright yellow? The straw col- 
or is more neutral. (Mexicans make many 
objects of straw because it is cheap and 
plentiful. ) 

Often, in Mexico, the men seem less im- 
pressive than the women. Yet this large 
woman does not attract our attention too 
much. A skillful artist knows how to 
choose colors to make some things less im- 
portant than others. If you will half-close 
your eyes, you will see how the red-brown 
skirt fades out to match the woman’s skin. 
See how her dark hair blends with the 
background and fills the corner unobtru- 
sively. The gentle curve of the pale re- 
bozo (scarf) helps do the same. 

Struggle to your feet, flower vendor, 
and hasten to market! After your flow- 
ers are sold, we hope you'll have fun at the 
fiesta. Adios! 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 





'--~~THE ARTIST 


In 1886, in the silver-mining town of 
Guanajuato, Mexico, Diego Rivera wa; 
born. When little Diego was six, the fam. 
ily moved to Mexico City. He attended 
San Carlos Academy, and later went to 
Europe to study. Until World War I, he 
lived in Europe, except for one trip home, 

The old masters whose work most ap- 
pealed to Rivera were those who painted 
frescoes. At this he was later to excel. 
(Fresco painting is a method of mixing 
earth colors .with water, and painting di- 
rectly on wet plaster. It requires a great 
deal of skill, because as the lime hardens, 
the paint becomes a permanent part of 
the wall, and no changes can be made.) 

When Rivera returned to Mexico in 
1921, he became the leader of a group of 
artists, paid by the government, to deco- 
rate the interior walls of public buildings, 
such as the Ministry of Education. He 
painted the life of the Mexican Indians 
sympathetically, just as he felt it existed. 

Later, Rivera came to the United States 
to work. He painted murals in New 
York, Detroit, and San Francisco. With 
great power and imagination he has organ- 
ized colossal and smaller figures, symbols 
and real objects, men and machinery, into 
impressive Compositions. 

He prefers to paint murals rather than 
easel pictures, yet he has done many small 
oils, drawings, and water colors. In 1931, 
when the Museum of Modern Art exhibit- 
ed his work, thousands of people saw it. 

By 1942, Diego Rivera had returned to 
Mexico City where he began to work on 
a new series of murals in the National 
Palace. These murals portray the lives of 
the earliest inhabitants of Mexico, as re- 
vealed by recent archaeological excava- 
tions. They are beautifully painted with 
pure color in transparent washes. 

This time Rivera is painting the murals 
in true fresco on false walls. These are 
shallow metal troughs, half sunk in the 
walls, and filled with plaster. The panels 
can be moved, if desired. Rivera has 
grown cautious about painting directly on 
walls, because of mishaps to work done 
that way twenty years ago. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


How would you like to make something 
which looks Mexican? 

A fan is very easy to begin with. ‘This 
is merely a square woven mat. Use two 
bright colors of paper which go well to- 
gether. (Mexicans are partial to magenta 
and greenish-blue.) Rule off a fairly large 
square on one of the colors, and measure 
and draw a one-inch border all around. 
Cut long slits one inch apart, from one 
ruled line to another opposite it. Then 
weave one-inch strips of the second color 
in and out until the space is filled. Paste 
down the ends. Fasten the mat to a stick 
so that it seems to stand on a point. Twist 
strips of the two colors around the handle 
to finish the fan. 
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SUCCESSFUL UNIT TEACHING-I 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 


teacher who wants to make 
ynit teaching succeed is that she 
shall have a certain point of view 
about such teaching. She must 
know where she is going, how she 
will get there, and, in time, where 
she has been. In textbook lan- 
guage, she will have as a starting 
point certain assumptions upon 
which she proceeds to set up plans 
to guide the direction of proce- 
dures, and to ascertain what she 
has been able to accomplish. 


FOR A GUIDE 
IN UNIT TEACHING 


Here are some accepted basic 
facts she uses as her guides. 

1. Each pupil differs somewhat 
from the others in mental age, 
physical maturity, and emotional 
stability, and therefore all cannot 
be expected to be of the same 
caliber and do the same amount 
of work. 

2. Each pupil differs from the 
others in learning ability and in 
interests. ‘This means that she 
will have to use one approach 
with some children, another ap- 
proach with others. It means also 
that the slow pupils must not be 
expected to keep up with the fast 
ones, and that the fast ones must 
not be held back by theslow ones. 
* 3. Every child must succeed in 
something, both in his own eyes 
and in the eyes of others. 

4. There may be a range of 
four or more grades of reading 
ability in any one grade. Also, 
all pupils will-not be expected to 
study in the same textbook or in 
only one textbook. The teacher 
will provide a variety of read- 
ing materials on different levels. 

§. Children usually spend too 
much time studying about things 
rather than doing things. ‘There- 
fore, the teacher will see that pu- 
pils have numerous opportunities 
for activities as a result of their 


study, 


- very first requisite in a 


6. Children learn democratic 
living through actual experiences 
rather than through recitation 
about them. The teacher will, 
then, establish situations that lead 
to experiences in living demo- 
cratically, 

7. Pupils learn best when they 

ave an insight into the learning 
Situation. The teacher makes the 
“ 

why’s” of things clear and rea- 
sonable and personal. 

8. Pupils learn best when they 
Can see a purpose in learning. 


Accordingly they are helped by 


Concrete suggestions to help teachers improve 
their technique in launching a unit are given 
in this article, the first in a series of three. 
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the teacher to see a goal to be 
reached, and to want to reach it. 

9. Creativeness is a necessary 
part of every child’s growth. 
This belief requires a teacher to 
discover opportunities for crea- 
tive expression by children in 
various media. 

10. A unit of work should car- 
ry with it enriching experiences. 
The teacher acts on the theory 
that one unit done broadly and 
well brings more lasting results 
than several shorter ones done 
hurriedly and superficially. 

11. Pupils need to have actual 
experiences in leadership, and 
unit work offers fine opportuni- 
ties for development of qualities 
that make leaders. 

The above statements do not 
cover all the assumptions which 
are basic to unit teaching, but 
they offer a starting point for 
any teacher’s consideration. 


WHAT IS A UNIT? 


The next natural step in one’s 
thinking on unit teaching is to 
, ponder the meaning of the much 
used word unit. J. A. Hockett 
and E. W. Jacobson in their Mod- 
ern Practices in the Elementary 
School say simply, in summing up 
a chapter about units: “When 
the pupils, with their teacher’s 
guidance, share in setting up the 
purposes which motivate their 
efforts, when they participate in 


a fim 








to arouse her pupils’ interest, 


the planning and execution of the 
various steps and experiences 
which follow, and take part in 
the discriminating evaluation 
which accompanies all purposeful 
and thoughtful behavior, the 
whole series of related experiences 
is commonly called a unit of 
work,” * 

Observe that the significant 
words in this statement are the 
action words—‘share,” “setting 
up purposes,” “motivate efforts,” 
participate in planning,” “take 
part in evaluation.” In such ac- 
tions will be found the key to 
successful unit teaching. They 
are the actions that accompany a 
unit once it is launched. 


INITIATING A UNIT 


Before we are ready to consider 
these terms one by one, it will be 
well to refer to the launching, for 
that is a very important part of 
successful unit teaching. It is a 
part that teachers sometimes slight 
or hurry over, for either of two 
reasons. (1) It may be that 
they have not planned carefully 
enough. (2) They may feel that 
they are taking too much time 
for themselves in the unit; that 
“pupil participation” is so much 
the cry that a teacher should re- 
main always in the background. 
Holding this last idea is unfor- 


*Quotation used by permission of the 
publishers, Ginn and Company. 
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tunate because it prevents 2 
teacher’s doing her best, in an 
unhurried manner, to get a unit 
properly initiated. 

If it is a requisite of a good 
unit that it shall interest the chil- 
dren, then a certain obligation 
devolves upon a teacher—a chal- 
lenge to arouse that interest. A 
good teacher has many ways of 
doing this. Each unit of work 
will call forth her imagination 
and’ resourcefulness to a greater 
or less degree, depending, of 
course, on her own interest, her 
experi¢nces, her knowledge of 
available materials, her ability to 
arouse curiosity and enthusiasm, 
and so forth. 

No two teachers will make the 
same kind of approach, nor is it 
necessary that they should. What 
would arouse enthusiasm with 
one group of children might fail 
with another. So each teacher 
plans her initiation in the light of 
a number of circumstances, and 
she succeeds or fails according to 
her own good judgment or lack 
of it. 

This is one reason why many 
units are written without includ- 
ing the teacher’s actual spoken 
introduction. What seems nat- 
ural and spontaneous for one per- 
son might not be so for another 
whose experiences, materials, and 
background would make the same 
statements seem artificial. (How- 
ever, if more units were written 
to include the actual word-for- 
word introduction, then teach- 
ers might become more skillful 
in formulating their own text.) 

In what ways can a teacher ini- 
tiate a unit of work? 

1. First she takes into account 
the ages, maturity, backgrounds, 
characteristics, and previous ex- 
periences of her pupils. 

2. Then she collects all possible 
materials relating to the center of 
interests. These may include pic- 
tures, objects, books, pamphlets, 
slides, posters, photographs, mag- 
azines, and so on. 

3. She reads the printed mate- 
rial to note mentally which chil- 
dren will be best able to read 
which items. 

4. She writes down a few sim- 
ple objectives that she expects 
her pupils to arrive at. These 
may be certain facts and con- 
cepts. 

5. She lists some probable 
study questions that will help 
pupils to arrive at these con- 
cepts. (Continued on page 79) 
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STORIES OF FARM ANIMALS 
_ Jerry’s Friends | 


These stories will add variety to your 
primary reading program. Use them for 





supplementing the stories in the first- 
and second-grade textbooks on farm life. 





‘\ y, 


~~ 


PF eee 


Jerry lives on a farm. 

He has many animal friends. 
Shep is his dog. 

Shep likes fo play with Jerry. 
He helps Jerry work, too. 

He helps him watch the sheep. 
He goes for the cows. 

Shep is a good friend. 





Bess is a good cow. 

She gives milk to drink. 

Jerry's mother uses the cream 

_ for butter. 

Sometimes she makes cheese, too. 

Jerry likes Bess. - | 

She comes home when Shep 
goes for her. 








Many sheep live on the farm. 
Jerry's father cuts their wool. 
It is used for warm clothes. 
Jerry plays with the lambs. 
They run and jump in the grass. 
Sometimes a lamb gets lost. 
Jerry and Shep look for it. 
They bring it back to its mother. 





Tom and Joe are two farm horses. 
They work in the fields. 
They help make food grow. 
They carry Jerry on long rides. 





Sometimes Shep goes along. 
Jerry likes Tom and Joe. 

The horses like Jerry and Shep. 
They are good friends. 
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Jer 
He 
She 
Jer 
She 
She 
Jer 
She 
He 
He 


Dre 


Lo 


Dri 
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BS. 


0, 





p. 


Seatwork for “Stories of Farm Animals” 





aren! 


Write Yes if the sentence is 
true. Write No if the - 
sentence is false. 


Jerry lives in the city. 
He has many friends. 
Shep is a good dog. 
Jerry plays with Shep. 
Shep helps Jerry. 
Shep bites the sheep. 
Jerry likes Shep. 
Shep is a farm dog. 
He brings the cows home. ___ 


He watches the sheep. 


Draw Shep and Jerry playing. 


Read these words. 


cheese 
likes 


friends 
gives 


cream 


drink 


comes 


Now find each of the words 
in the sentences below. 
Write each word on the line 

where it belongs. 


Butter is made from cream. _____ 


Milk is good to drink. 
Bess gives milk. 


Mother makes cheese. 
Shep likes Jerry. 

Bess always comes home. ____ 
Jerry has many friends. 





Look at each set of words. 


Draw a ring around the parts 
in each set that are alike. 


wool drink sheep 
good draw cheese 
look drop keep 
far go was 
father goes watch 
farm = going. water 





Draw a line under the little 
word in each big word. 
The first one is done for you. 


an and 
arm farm 
or horses 
row grow 
long along 
any many 
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TODAY’S CHALLENGE .TO TEACHERS 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


Director, Division of Instruction, Public Schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HE “national disgrace” of 
T teachers’ salaries, the short- 
age of teachers, and teacher strikes 
bring heavy worries these days to 
all of us who teach. Unless we 
can make our work more attrac- 
tive to those who might enter 
teaching, we face national calam- 
ity. Yet teaching is fun, and the 
most rewarding of all occupations 
in terms of human values. How 
can we who teach attract others 
to our ranks? 


Make Teaching a Profession— 

Teachers are not paid as well as 
other professional people. Each 
year numbers of them resign to 
take up other work. This is com- 
mon knowledge. Teachers know, 
and the public has begun to learn, 
that teachers have no way of pre- 
venting unworthy members of 
the profession from abusing its 
privileges, no generally accepted 
standards of training or perform- 
ance, no professional organization 
including all or most teachers. 
These faults of the profession can- 
not be corrected at once, but we 
can help in the following ways. 

1. Assist in the national pub- 
licity campaigns by bringing per- 
tinent newspaper and magazine 
articles to the attention of par- 
ents, telling school authorities of 
individual salary problems, giv- 
ing support to organized moves 
to increase salaries, and publiciz- 
ing outstanding gains in salaries 
such as California’s minimum of 
$2400. 

2. Invite into teaching only 
persons who are really interested 
in teaching, and discourage em- 
ployment of persons who are ap- 
pointed merely to prevent the 
embarrassment of vacancies. Per- 
haps classrooms without teachers 
would do the profession more 
good in the long run than class- 
rooms with temporary substitutes 
who lack essential qualifications. 

3. Report to boards of educa- 
tion or professional organizations 
malpractices of teachers just as 
physicians report malpractice in 
their profession and as lawyers 
disbar their guilty fellows. 

4. Study, agree upon, and en- 
force standards of teacher train- 
ing and of teaching. For some 
reason, “evaluation” has been dis- 
tasteful to teachers, but we shall 
never have a profession until we 
have some agreement as to what 
constitutes good practice. 

§. Join our professional organ- 
izations—local, state, naticaal. 
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tractive? 


profession. 
living. 


stand. 


6. Teaching is a dull job. 





WHAT can teachers do to make their profession more at- 
Here are certain unfavorable impressions held 
by the public about teaching, which teachers already in 
the field can do much to change. 


1. Teaching lacks many of the characteristics of a 
2. Teachers fall into stereotyped patterns of personal 
3. Teachers do not have common goals for which they 


4. Teachers do not work and play together enough. 
5. Teachers lack prestige and status in the community. 








= 











Retain Our Individualit y— 

There is a common impression 
that teachers are a good deal alike 
—somewhat colorless, repressed, 
long-suffering personalities. The 
physical and emotional character- 
istics of teachers are no different 
from those of other human be- 
ings, except that, sometimes, we 
who teach unnecessarily ignore 
our own development. 

gNo profession places a greater 
premium upon personal qualifica- 
tions than does teaching. This 
fact is sometimes overlooked in 
policies of teacher employment, 
and almost exclusive attention is 
devoted to educational qualifica- 
tions. However, plans for evalu- 
ating teachers, adopted by some 
school systems, do stress per- 
sonality factors. For example, 
the first section of the new “Cri- 
teria for Evaluation of Profes- 
sional School Personnel” used in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, schools, 
deals with personal qualifications. 
It asks, Have I Improved: 

1. In building a satisfying 
philosophy of life? 

2. In my personal appearance? 

3. In my self-control? 

4. In maintaining a sense of 
humor? 

§. In safeguarding my health? 

6. In keeping my voice pleas- 
ing and well modulated? 

7. In getting all necessary and 
available evidence before I reach 
decisions? 

8. In willingness to evaluate 
objectively new ideas? 

9. In reading and listening to 
discussions of current affairs? 

10. In broadening my cultural 
interests through the arts, travel, 
or other means? 
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11. In use of correct language 
in speaking and writing? 

12. In attacking my work en- 
ergetically? 

Potential leaders seeking a vo- 
cation are not attracted by one 
in which they may not be able to 
follow their interests or express 
their ideas. We who teach must 
demonstrate that we are individ- 
uals, with ideas of our own re- 
garding our dress, our reading, 
our leisure activities. 


Have a Creed— 

In general, human beings work 
most effectively when there is a 
recognized and important pur- 
pose to be accomplished; and per- 
sons doing the same kind of work 
need recognized purposes or prin- 
ciples for their work. Physicians, 
nurses, lawyers, clergymen, and 
other professional groups have 
their codes or creeds, which are 
basic in their work. It is unusual, 
however, to find agreement on 
common purposes within even 
small groups of teachers. As a to- 
tal professional group we have no 
charter or oath to put before new 
teachers and to employ in enlist- 
ing public support. 

Many efforts have been made, 
of course, to develop a creed for 
teachers. The National Educa- 
tion Association has exerted lead- 
ership in this direction through 
its Code of Ethics. Various edu- 
cational organizations have de- 
veloped statements of purpose, 
and many school faculties have 
agreed on their objectives or 
philosophy. 

These efforts are not enough, 
however. Although we ought to 
work toward a national creed, we 


would make progress if teachers 
in each community of the nation 
would agree on a few basic prin- 
ciples. They should be known 
to the community, discussed with 
prospective teachers, subscribed 
to by all teachers. 

Persons who might enter teach- 
ing need a clear understanding of 
what teachers and schools stand 
for, and indeed, all of us who 
teach should have standards by 
which we can appraise our work, 
Some of the questions which our 
creed should answer are: 

1. For whom and over how 
long a period should free public 
education be provided? 

2. What are the “fundamen- 
tals” of education? 

3. To what extent and for 
what types of further training 
should the schools be preparatory 
institucions? 

4. What responsibility does the 
school have for improving life in 
the community? 

5. What qualifications and de- 
grees of performance should be 
met by all professional school 
personnel? 


Socialize and Organize— 

The teaching profession would 
be more attractive to newcomers 
if it provided some assurance of 
congenial social activities. In nu- 
merous ‘communities teachers get 
together only at school or meet- 
ings to hear professional speeches. 
Can these teachers heartily ap- 
peal to youth to plan on joining 
a group that has no real chance 
to develop group loyalty? In 
some communities teacher groups 
are assuming leadership in plan- 
ning various types of informal 
get-togethers at which teachers 
have an opportunity to become 
really acquainted, without pres- 
sure of work or fear of breaking 
the conventions. In these com- 
munities teachers believe in one 
another and‘in their job. Specific 
illustrations will give some idea 
of the possibilities. 

1. The faculty of one elemen- 
tary school substitutes a week end 
at a lake cottage for the usual 
preschool conference. 

2. A teachers’ club sponsers 4 
bridge tournament open to par- 
ents and teachers. 

3. A school faculty has one 
dinner-party nighteach month in 
lieu of a weekly faculty meeting. 

4. A teachers’ club sponsors 4 
monthly square dance for its 
membership. (Continued on page 72) 
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A UNIT ON AVIATION 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JEANNE STAFFELBACH 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Sunset School, Carmel, California 


pVANCE preparation for a unit 
on aviation will include ar- 
ranging the environment or in- 
troducing activities that will open 
the way for more study. Among 
them are the following. 
A. Visual aids. . 
1. Mounted pictures of planes. 
2. Maps showing air routes. 
3, Physical maps showing moun- 
tains to be flown over. 
4, A model airplane. 
5. Newspaper and magazine pic- 
tures of news in aviation, and 
especially of significant achieve- 
ments. 
6. Advertisements of various air- 
lines, giving data on time and ex- 
pense of trips. (This may be the 
beginning of a file to which the 
children can contribute.) 
B. Reading and telling stories 
dealing with aviation. 
C. Drawing a favorite plane dur- 
ing art period, and then telling 
about it during language period. 
D. Relating experiences of plane 
trips. 
1. How it felt taking off. 
2. How the ground looked from 
the air. 
3. What it was like in rough air 
and smooth air. 
4. How much it cost. 
5. How long it took. 
E. Providing a question period. 
Keep a record of the questions 
to be answered. (Try to allow a 
few minutes each day for extra 
problems to be brought up.) 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 
ON AIRPLANES 


A. What are the principal types 
of airplanes? 

|. Monoplane—a plane with one 
main supporting surface or wing 
(high wing, center wing, low 
wing). 

2. Biplane—a plane having two 
main supporting surfaces, placed 
one above the other. 

3. Seaplane—an airplane which 
can rise from, and alight on, the 
water. It may use pontoons. 

4. Flying boat—a seaplane whose 
fuselage acts as a hull. 

§. Amphibian—a plane that is 
designed to rise from, and alight 
on, either land or water. 

6. Helicopter—a direct-lift type 
ofaircraft. It is held aloft by the 
teaction of a stream of air driven 
downward by propeller blades re- 
volving around a vertical axis. 
7, Glider—a plane without a mo- 
tor, towed by a motor-driven 
Plane, or carried independently 
Qa air currents. 


Much informational material, in the fields of sci- 
ence and social studies, is included in this unit. 
You may want to relate it to major industries. 


8. Sailplane—a glider which has a 
small wing load. It can rise in 
an upward air current, and sail 
on other currents, 

B. What are the parts of an air- 
plane? For what are they used? 
1. Fuselage is the body of the 
plane. To it the wings and tail 
assembly are attached and, in the 
case of single-engine planes, the 
engine. It includes the cockpit, 
mail and cargo pits, passenger 
accommodations, landing gear, ra- 
dio, fuel tank, and so on. 

2. Wings are airfoils or lifting 
surfaces so designed that when a 
plane is in motion it can be lifted 
by the force produced. Wing 
equipment includes de-icers, nav- 
igation lights (red light on left 
wing, green light on right wing), 
ailerons, and so on. 

3. The engine furnishes the power 
to propel the airplane through 
the air. Jet propulsion and jet- 
assisted takeoff are recent inno- 
vations, developed in 
planes. 

4. Empennage is the tail assem- 
bly, including fixed and movable 
control surfaces—stabilizers, ele- 
vators, fin, rudder; white identi- 
fication light on tail. 

C. How can an airplane turn? 

1. The longitudinal axis extends 
lengthwise through the airplane’s 
fuselage. Roll the left wing 
down and the right wing up, or 
the other way round, and. you 
have rotation about the longitu- 
dinal axis, or rolling. 

2. The lateral axis goes length- 
wise through the wing. Put the 


military 


How closely is your community li 


products, local airport, weather station, personnel, a fe food. 


nose down and the tail up, or the 
nose up and the tail down, and 
you have rotation about the later- 
al axis, or pitching. 

3. The vertical axis is perpen- 
dicular to the other two, and ver- 
tical to the earth when the plane 
is in normal, straight and level 
flight. Turn to the left or right, 
and you have rotation about the 
vertical axis, or yawing. 

D. How can we identify planes? 
1. Consult Spotter’s Handbook 
(Nelson) and pictures put out by 
commercial companies. 

2. Learn distinguishing features. 

a) Shape of the fuselage. 

b) Shape and number of the 
wings. 

c) Location and angle of the 
wings. 

d) Tail assembly. 

e) Insignia, letters, and num- 
bers on wings, fuselage, and tail. 
E. What do the insignia and let- 
ters mean? 

1. Study or make a chart of 
the insignia of various airlines. 

2. Study the letters on peacetime 
planes. 

a) NC—Plane licensed to fly 
in the United States. 

b) NR—Plane restricted, and 
may be flown only for certain 
purposes. 

c) X—Experimental plane not 
yet licensed by the government. 
F. What important forces con- 
trol a plane? 

1. Lift is the-force that allows the 
airplane to leave the ground and 
rise into the air. It also keeps the 


airplane in the air. 
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2. Drag is the force which the air 
exerts against the airplane. 

3. Thrust is the force pulling the 
airplane through the air. 

4. Gravity is the force which 
tends to draw all bodies toward 
the center of the earth. 

G. What are some uses of air- 
planes in pegcetime? 

1. Carrying passengers, freight, 
mail, and baggage. 

2. Relief and rescue work—aid 
to persons in isolated places. 

. Scientific observation. 

- Crop dusting and spraying. 

. Sports. 

. Making geographical maps. 

. Making movies. 

. Advertising. 

. Law enforcement. 

10. Dropping flowers. 

11. Private transportation. 

H. What is happening to some of 
the war planes? Why are some 
being discarded? 

1. Recent items in newspapers 
and periodicals tell how different 
fliers have banded together and 
bought old transport planes for 
carrying freight by air. 

2. Many war planes are too ex- 
pensive to be operated commer- 
cially, requiring too much fuel 
and too long runways for their 
relative value in carrying pas- 
sengers and freight. 


METEOROLOGICAL FACTS 


A. Atmosphere. 

1. The earth’s atmosphere is a 
huge ocean of air which extends 
many miles upward. The layer 
nearest the earth is called the 
troposphere. Yt extends upward 
about seven miles. It is charac- 
terized by winds, convection cur- 
rents, storms, and a decrease in 
temperature with an increase in 
height. It is here that practically 
all our seasonal weather changes 
occur, 

2. The middle layer, the strato- 
sphere, is thought to be about 
forty miles deep with no clouds 
or storms. It is very cold. 

3. The tropopause is the dividing 
line between the troposphere and 
the stratosphere. 

4. The outer layer, or ionosphere, 
is believed to be hundreds of miles 
thick, about three fourths of the 
world’s atmosphere. 

B. Rain, 

Moisture is present in the air. 
Warm air holds more of this 
moisture (water vapor) than cold 
air, Warm air rises, then cools, 
causing clouds. Dense clouds pro- 
duce rain. (Continued on page 70) 
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PRIMARY READING CARDS 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 





Write the sentences. After each one, 
place the number of the picture that goes with it. 



































| see a little ball. 
The door is open. 
The girl has a balloon. 


This book is open. 
This cow is eating. 
The bird is flying. 








This monkey walks. 
The rabbit eats a carrot. 
The duck is in the water. 


a 
(Aa & 


This house has no windows. 
| see a big hat. 
The nest has eggs. 




















| see three balloons. 
The dog is beside a boy. 
See the jumping Jack. 
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This bird is on a nest. 


The girl has a doll. 
This box is closed. 
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BASEBALL FOR MOTIVATION — 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


LMOST every teacher has oc- 
A casionally enlivened a drill 
or review lesson by the device 
of keeping scores as in baseball. 
Once of twice a term, this proce- 
dure makes a pleasant variation 
for both teacher and pupils. 

Baseball is so vital a topic to 
the average American boy, how- 
ever, that more use should be 
made of it as a motivation in 
schoolwork. There are many pos- 
sibilities for establishing an in- 
trinsic relation with such subjects 
as arithmetic, geography, reading, 
and English. 

In many trade schools all aca- 
demic work is related to the vo- 
cations and labeled accordingly as 
aviation mathematics, maritime 
science, spelling for electricians, 
and so forth. It would be a mis- 
take to attempt to relate an entire 
term of schoolwork to baseball in 
such fashion. However, in almost 
any class, it is worth while to have 
a short unit on baseball, or to in- 
clude baseball references in regu- 


‘lar arithmetic, spelling, and other 


class work. Such correlations not 
only make the work more inter- 
esting for the class but create a 
greater confidence in the teacher 
who, by some knowledge of base- 
ball, shows that she appreciates 
what is important in the opinion 
of the pupils. 

The following list of activities 
related to baseball will suggest 
other projects suitable for various 
subjects and grades. 


ARITHMETIC 


Throughout the baseball sea- 
son, tabulations of major league 
standings appear daily on the 
sports pages of newspapers. They 
can be used in many ways during 
an arithmetic period. 

I. Addition. 

A column of figures will be 
added with much more enthusi- 
asm if the children know that 
the numbers are the games won 
against each rival by the home 
team. 

Practice in other combinations 


can be given by adding the num- 


ber of games won and lost. 
Chicago Boston 


Games Won 54 50 
Games Lost 46 51 
Games Played 


Such examples are helpful in 
the lower grades when addition is 
being taught, and also in the in- 
termediate classes, where moti- 
vated drill is important. 


41. 


Il. Subtraction. 

Using the same table, the 
teacher or a committee of pupils 
can make up a series of subtrac- 
tion examples: 


Boston New York 


Games Played: 106 104 
Games Lost 31 43 
Games Won 


These exercises constitute a 
problem situation, but practice 
should also be given in: the more 
conventional sentence type of 
problem. Three subtraction steps 
are required in solving the fol- 
lowing problem: 

_ The Brooklyn Dodgers have 
won 63 games to date, and have 
lost 40. Their rivals, the St. Louis 
Cardinals, have won 60 and lost 
What is Brooklyn’s lead? 










bk fo Sn es 


The great popularity of baseball may be used to good advantage in 
stimulating interest in school subjects. 


(63 minus 40 is 23; 60 minus 41 
is 19; 23 minus 19 is 4; 4 divided 
by 2 is 2 games lead.) 

Ill. Percentage. 

For pupils who are learning or 
reviewing percentage, it would 
be a pleasant surprise, at the be- 
ginning of the arithmetic peri- 
od, to find that the teacher had 
copied the table of major league 
standings on the blackboard and 
planned to use it as a basis for the 
lesson. 

Type I in percentage problems 


gives pupils the number of games - 


played and the per cent won, ask- 
ing them to figure the number of 
games won. 

Type II calls for erasing the per 
cent column of the original table, 


' xe 
bxg , 
dee ned 


letting the pupils figure the per 
cents and then check them against 
the newspaper scores for accuracy. 

Type III, where the total is 
unknown, is of such rare inci- 
dence in life situations that most 
arithmetic syllabuses wisely omit 
it in order to give more time to 
useful operations. 

IV. Fractions. 

For another lesson the class 
might start with a list of percent- 
ages for each team, or for each 
player on the favored team, and 
convert the per cents into frac- 
tions. 

There is good opportunity here 
to practice “rounding off” of ir- 
regular fractions. In conversa- 
tion and in reading involving 
fractions we usually say, “more 
than half,” “almost a third,” or 








heh pcre een pas ee | 
Carl Berger, from Black Star 


“not quite three fourths” rather 
than “twenty-five forty-eighths,” 
“ten thirty-thirds,” or “twenty- 
seven fortieths.” 

This rounding off, plus the dis- 
cussion of the baseball set-up 
helps to give reality to the pupils’ 
conception of both fractions and 
per cent. 

In all types of arithmetic ex- 


_ercises, the scores of local teams 


may, of course, be used as well as 
those of the major leagues. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Major league geography covers 
ten cities and seven states, plus 
the District of Columbia. 

A class studying the northern 
and eastern states of the United 
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States might make two large wall 
maps, one for the National and 
one for the American League. 
Then they could mark the loca- 
tion of the home cities, and fol- 
low the travels of the favored 
team by inserting colored pins. 

Pupil committees might adopt 
other teams and make reports to 
the class on each of the home 
cities. They might include lo- 
cation, lines of transportation, 
places of interest, industries, 
climate, and typical weather con- 
ditions. A bulletin board for 
each might be devoted to pictures 
and clippings relating to the city 
and the state in which it is lo- 
cated. For example, a bulletin 
board, headed Boston Braves, 
might exhibit: 

1. Post-card views brought in 
by a pupil who has relatives in 
Boston. 

2. Newspaper pictures of a 
ship arriving in Boston harbor, a 
severe storm in the Boston area, 
and a general visiting the city. 

3. Newspaper report of a state 
election in Massachusetts. 


READING 


If a boy is a poor reader, one of 
the surest ways of inducing him 
to get the reading practice that 
he needs is to furnish him with 
short, easy sport stories. Those 
in Boy’s Life and The American 
Boy are simple and interesting. 
The fact that they are printed in 
magazine form is appealing to 
boys who are book-shy. 

Sometimes reading part of a 
book aloud to the class and then 
permitting a poor reader to bor- 
row the book awakens his desire 
to read. There are many baseball 
books which boys will read with- 
out urging. A few are suggested 
here: 

Middle-grade level— 
Barbour, Ralph H.; and Sarra, 

LaMar: How to Play Better 

Baseball (Appleton-Century). 


Chapman, Charles E.: Play Ball 
(Harper). 
Cochrane, Gordon §.: Baseball, 


the Fan’s Game (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Renick, James L.; and Renick, 
M. L.: Steady—A_ Baseball 
Story (Scribner). 

Tunis, John R.: World Series 
and Kid from Tomkinsville 
(Harcourt Brace). 

Warner, Glenn S.; and Wright, 
Lawton: Pop Warner’s Book 
for,Boys (McBride). 

(Continued on page 75) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Rubber and 


the Amazon 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words from the list. 

1, Rubber was given its name 
by 


2. Many rubber trees grow in 








the ____ Valley. 

3. Rubber trees need a - 
climate. 

4, ___. is required to make 


rubber trees grow. 

5. Rubber trees begin to pro- 
duce when they are ___. 
old. 

6. Rubber trees are tapped in 
a 

7. Trees are tapped on opposite 
Ee 

8. To tap a tree, a strip of 
bark . inch wide is cut 
out. 

9. Rubber trees are sometimes 
started in _.___. 

10. The juice of the rubber 
trees is called 

11. Most of the rubber trees in 
Brazil grow _____. 

12. Rubber trees in the Ama- 
zon Valley often grow as high as 

waaes feet. 

13. Cultivated rubber trees are 
planted in clearings, __ to 
the acre. 

14. The finest rubber trees 
produce _..._. pounds of latex 
each year. 

15. Crude rubber is sometimes 
called _ rubber. 

16. Most of the crude ruBber 
is shipped from South America 
ae 

17. The first great rubber cen- 
ter was 

18, . .. discovered how to 
vulcanize tubber, 


_.. years 











latex Amazon 
Para one-fourth 
two hundred alternately 
moisture hams 
twenty five 
warm nurseries 
Charles wild 
Goodyear Joseph 
sixty Priestley 
natural evening 


II. Select the word or group of 
words in parenthesis that will 
make each statement true. 

1. The Amazon Basin is nearly 
as large as (Spain, the United 
States). 

2. About (one, two) hundred 
streams flow into the Amazon. 

3. Its source is in (Venezuela, 
Peru). 

4. The Amazon flows into the 
(Pacific, Atlantic) Ocean. 

§. The extreme length of the 
Amazon from source to mouth 
is (four, six) thousand miles. 

6. The effect of the tide is felt 
(two, four) hundred miles up 
the river. 

7. The Amazon Basin has a 
(heavy, light) rainfall. 

8. The people that live in the 
few settlements (grow, import) 
most‘of their food. 

9. The chief product of the 
jungle is (rubber, Brazil nuts). 

10. The Amazon forests pro- 
duce a (small, large) part of the 
national wealth. 

11. The insects and mosquitoes 
of the jungle are (dangerous, 
harmless) to the natives’ health. 

12. Transportation is almost 
entirely by (railway, water). 











Did you know that 
the jungles along the 
Amazon River have many 


beautiful butterflies? 
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Did you know that the 
Indians of South America 
were the first people to 


use rubber for shoes? 








Indians in the Ama- 
are (well educated, 


13. The 
zon Basin 
primitive). 

14. The Indians hunt 
(poisoned, painted) darts. 

15. Tapioca is made from (ca- 
cao, manioc). ’ 

16. Another name for manioc 
is (cassock, cassava). 

17. Pods from the silk-cotton 
tree give (rayon, kapok). 

18. The trees in the Amazon 
Basin are of (few, many) vari- 
eties. 

19. Kapok is used for (polish- 
ing, stuffing). 

20. Tagua nuts are used to 
make (buttons, pearls). 

21. Cashews are shaped like 
(kidneys, hearts). 


with 


22. The tree that bears Brazil 
nuts is very (short, tall). 

23. Brazil nuts are (round, tri- 
angular) in shape. 

24. Boa constrictors are (long, 
short) snakes. 

25. Sloths like to hang from 
(houses, trees). 

26. Sloths like to eat (leaves, 
meat). 

27. -The anaconda is a (deer, 
snake). 

28. The piranha is a (bird, 
fish). 

29. Domestic animals are (un- 
known, numerous). 


30. The sea cow is a (mammal, 
fish). 
31. The sea cow feeds on 


(grass, fish). (For key, see page 84) 


South American Countries 


JOSEPHINE 


Fill each blank with the name of 
the correct country. 

1. French is spoken almost ex- 
clusively by the white population 
ee 
2. The capital of ___. was 
named for an English king. 

3. The best panama hats in the 
world come from 

a a is the most progres- 
sive and most healthful of our 
South American neighbors. 

§. _._ produces most of 
the world’s finest emeralds, and 
is the third largest producer of 


platinum. 

6. __.. stands third in the 
world in oil production. 

7. _. takes its name from 


that of a famous South American 
liberator, who is often compared 
with George Washington. 


M. OPSAHL 


8. San Marcos, the oldest uni- 
versity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is located in the city 
which is the capital of _.__. 

9. The famous statue, “Christ 
of the Andes,” is erected on the 
boundary line between 
and Argentina. 

10... raises more food 
for export than any other coun 
try in South America. 

|, ao _, also called Suri- 
nam, wedged in between British 
Guiana and French Guiana, has 
rich deposits of bauxite. 

12, _.. has _ the smallest 
number of people per square mile 
of any South American country. 

13, ____ is the world’s main 
source of black diamonds, which 
are used in the manufacture of 
drills, (For key; see page 84) 
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MIDDLE AND 














Did you know that 


| | hickory makes good 


walking sticks? 








Birds and Trees 


INEZ KNIBB .SIBLEY 


L Each paragraph gives a de- 
scription of a bird and a word 
clue to its. name. Identify the 
bird and determine the word. 

1. In a song we are told to lis- 
ten to this bird. Put an S before 
its name of seven letters and you 
will have the name of an em- 
broidery stitch. 

2. This bird is black. It is not 
a favorite with other birds or 
with man. Five letters spell its 
name. Remove the first letter to 
get a word that means /o propel 
a boat. 

3. This bird has a mournful. 
note. For the first letter of its 
four-letter. name, substitute L, 
and you will have a word that is 
the most common synonym of 
affection. 

4. This bird has very long legs. 
Replace the fisst two letters of its 
name by F, and you have the 
name of something we eat with. 

§. This bird is either gray and 
brown, or black and brown. Re- 
move the first two letters of its 
seven-letter name, insert N, and 
you have an antonym of wide. 

6. This bird builds its nest un- 
der the eaves of houses. Take 
off the first letter of its name of 
seven letters and you have a word 
that describes what pigs like to 
do in mud. 

7. This bird is dark in color, 
and flies in great flocks. Eight 
letters spell its name. Take away 
the first two letters, replace by 
D, and you have a word of affec- 
tion, 

8. This bird is known for its 
lutelike song. It has brown and 


black spots on its breast. Take 
away the first two letters of its 
name and you have a word that 
means ¢o hurry. 

9. This is a bird of prey which 
hunts at night. Put H_ before 
its three-letter name to get a 
word that means a wailing cry. 

10. The color of this bird is 
blue. Its name is spelled with 
three letters. Remove the first 
letter, substitute M, and you have 
the name of a month. 

11. This bird haunts shores 
of wooded streams and ponds, 
and is a skilled fisherman. Re- 
move the last six letters of its 
compound name and you have 
the name of the ruler of a coun- 
try. 
12. This bird pounds with its 
head like a riveter. Take off the 
last six letters of its compound 
name and you have something 
that is used for fuel. 


Il. Each paragraph gives a de- 
scription of a tree and a word 
clue to its name. Identify the 
tree and determine the word. 


1. This tree bears a_ small 
round fruit. It has six letters in 
its name. Take away the first 


two letters, begin with M, and 
get a synonym for sappy. 

2. This tree has rough leaves 
and is very tall. Put H before 
its three-letter name and you 
have what a ship is steered by. 

3. This tree is used for timber, 
and is an evergreen. Change the 
middle letter of its name of three 
letters to U, and you have some- 
thing warm to wear. 


4. This is a tall straight tree 
and has cones. Its name has four 
letters. Take off the first letter, 
substitute F and you have a word 
to describe a pleasant day. 

§. This is a cone-bearing tree. 
Its name is spelled with seven let- 
ters. Take off the first two and 
you have the name of a printing 
machine. 

6. This tree has smooth, shiny, 
gray bark, and triangular nuts in 
prickly husks. Take away the 
first letter, put L in its place and 
you have a word describing one 
who clings to another in order to 
gain all he can from him. 

7. This is an orchard tree with 
four letters in its name. Replace 
the first letter by F, and get a 
word that means being afraid. 


UPPER GRADES 


8. Bows for archery were once 
made from the wood of this tree. 
Take off the first letter of its 
three-letter name, substitute M, 
and you have a kitten’s cry. 

9. This orchard tree bears a 
juicy fruit. Take away the first 
letter of its five-letter name, put 
down R, and you have a word 
that means fo stretch for. 

10. This is a forest tree. Its 
name is also that of a substance 
left after burning. Add W to its 
three-letter name, and the word 
describes what a good housewife 
likes to do on Monday. 

11. This tree, whose name has 
five letters, bears cones, but sheds 
its needles. Instead of the first 
letter, use St and you have a car- 
bohydrate. (For key, see page 84) 


Common Homonym Errors 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School, Griswold, lowa 


Choose the homonym in each pa- 
renthesis which makes the sen- 
tence correct, 

1. Did they (hall, haul) away 
the wood? 

2. Do you (know, no) what 
the next lesson is? 

3. He paid his (fare, fair). 

4. He found a small (some, 
sum) of money. 

§. Father slept in the upper 
(berth, birth). 

6. She cooked the (foul, fowl) 
for dinner. . 

7. It was a rich (vain, vane, 
vein) of iron ore. 

8. The (flea, flee) is a small 
insect. 

9. Did Henry make a (profit, 
prophet) on the horse he sold? 


10. He walked alone (threw, 
through) the garden. 

11. He (pride, pried) the lid 
up. 
12. The (pain, pane) of glass 
was broken. 

13. He took the grain from 
the (been, bin). 

14. Mr. Griffith has a good 
building (sight, site, cite). 

15. He (road, rode, rowed) 
the horse home. 

16. Haven’t you ever (wade, 
weighed) the butter? 

17. The force of the wind did 
not (lessen, lesson). 

18. Did you read that article 
about the (peace, piece) treaty? 

19. Jane (guest, guessed) the 
first answer. (For key, see page 84) 








Did you know that 
gulls often follow 


ships out to sea? 


\TF \ 
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Developing Young 


Creative 


Writers 


FOR ALL GRADES 


SISTER M. 


FLORIAN 


Supervisor of Music, Immaculate Conception School, 
Rochester, New York 


2 ye foundation for creative art 
of any kind must be laid 
early in the education of the child. 
Creative writing is not an ex- 
ception. Even young children 
can learn to use the tools of self- 
expression—some, of course, more 
skillfully than others. Not all 
our little folk will grow up to be 
poets, essayists, or novelists—al- 
though some may do so. But at 
least we may hope to enrich their 
lives with a deeper appreciation of 
good literature and style. 


ROLL-CALL RESPONSE 


In our elementary school, we 
tried out what proved to be a de- 
lightful adventure in the field of 
creative writing. As a begin- 
ning, instead of saying “Here” 
or “Present” at roll call, each 
child was asked to give the name 
of a flower. Our purpose was to 
break down reserve and timidity, 
as well as to learn what the pu- 
pils liked. For several days this 
method of calling the roll was 
employed. One day the names 
of birds were given, another day 
the names of toys. 

Later the children themselves 
suggested possibilities. Drawing 
upon their own activities and in- 
terests, they gave the names of 
animals, cars, streets, colors, nur- 
sery rhymes, articles of clothing, 
and objects found on a farm, in 
the kitchen, and at the grocery 
store. 

This venture fascinated the 
children and was valuable to the 
teachers, who thus gained an in- 
sight into each child’s character 
and preferences. The timid chil- 
dren soon became interested 
enough in this novel idea to for- 
get their shyness and respond with 
the others. 

In the upper grades the roll 
call represented, among other 
things, names of trees, historical 
characters, book titles, lines of 
poetry, names of authors, and 
names of composers. Inhibitions 
were dispelled, and responses be- 
came spontaneous and happy. 

The teachers found that they 
not only secured the children’s 
interest but were able to discover 
which pupils were inclined to be 
serious or carefree; which ones 
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would enjoy a bit of humor; and 
which ones were fascinated by 
whatever was dainty, delicate, or 
poetic. As a result, teachers 
knew how and where to work, 
and felt that the seed had been 
sown for early interest in creative 
writing. 
SENSE AWARENESS 


Observation lessons were the 
next step. The children were 
first encouraged to become aware 
of the colors, the shapes, and the 
sizes of objects. One day, each 
child brought to school either a 
real flower or a picture of one. 
He was told to look at his flower 
for three minutes, and then to 
write its name, its color, and 
something it reminded him of. 
Some of the descriptions and com- 
parisons brought forth were: The 
pansy—yellow and black—my 
kitten’s face; the daisy—yellow 
and white—a fried egg; lily of 
the valley—white—a tiny bell; 
forget-me-not—blue and yellow 
—a baby star. 

Another day, the children gave 
lists of things they might see in a 
bakery window, in a hardware 
store, in a living room, in a park, 
or at a circus, 


SENSE OF SMELL 


In the upper grades the sense 
of smell was chosen as a subject 
for further development. For 
roll call, each child named some- 
thing which possessed an odor. 
During the English period this 
was enlarged upon. Each pupil 
was requested to name the source 
of the odor he chose. Then a 
complete sentence was correctly 
constructed, using specific adjec- 
tives. For example: “The man- 
nish odor of a cigar came from the 
living room. The delicate breath 
of lavender rose from the garden. 
A dainty violet fragrance filled 
the room. The heavy odor of sa- 
chet was noticed on her person. 
From the kitchen floated the in- 
viting smell of homemade bread.” 

The next day the children shut 
their eyes while four or five mem- 
bers of the class went from nose 
to nose with these articles to be 
smelled: pieces of cotton dipped 
in spirits of ammonia, vanilla, 
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peppermint extract, and cam- 
phor; coffee; chocolate; orange 
peel; an apple; and soap. These 
were listed after their eyes were 
opened, 

Then, all the different odors 
that would emanate from one 
specific place were listed, such as 
garden odors, drugstore smells, 
perfumes, and grocery odors. In 
the upper grades, correlated 
poems on smells were read. 
“Smells,” by Christopher Morley, 
was a favorite. 

Having worked on the develop- 
ment of the powers of observa- 
tion, we gave exercises in using 
accurate, specific, concrete words 





to describe flowers, smells, and s 
on. A few examples are: the 
pungent smell of smoke; the fra. 
grant odor of violets; the heavy 
odor of damp, fresh-cut grass. 
the woody odor of soil or bark. 
Another day, a topic sentence 
and a short paragraph were de. 
veloped by each child on the 
particular smell chosen, 

‘After they had written com. 
plete sentences featuring odors, 
eighth-grade pupils were given 
topics for written themes: “Five 
Minutes in a Bakery,” “Five Min- 
utes in a Stable,” “A Half-Hour 
in the Kitchen,” “An Afternoon 
in an Attic.” (Continued om page 63) 





Teaching 
Written Language 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


SOPHIA SOLLORS 


Formerly, Teacher of English and Spelling, Public Schools, 
East Chicago, Illinois 


N THE first few grades, nearly 
all the English is oral; but as 
the child advances, he does more 
and more written work. How- 
ever, there is a great difference 
between “having to say some- 
thing” and “having something to 
say.” One of the teacher’s tasks 
is to see that the pupil has some- 
thing to say, and that he gains a 
desire to express himself correctly 
and effectively. 

To bring this about, the teach- 
er should suggest good subjects 
for the children to write on, read 
composition models to them (this 
is very important), and give fre- 
quent practice in writing short 
themes. 

Unless the “paragraph idea” is 
presented early, there will be lack 
of unity, coherence, and com- 
pleteness of thought. Children 
need practice in selecting a short 
topic which will have one central 
idea. The teacher must make it 
clear that only things pertaining 
to the one idea may be included. 

In correcting theme papers, the 
common errors should be noted, 
so that they may be taken up in 
general class discussion. Through 
questions and suggestions, the 
children can be led to understand 
why a form is wrong. 

Habits of self-criticism may be 
developed by allowing the chil- 
dren to go over their own themes 
and correct their mistakes, in the 
following way. 


The teacher copies one pupil’s 
paper on the blackboard. First 
the pupil-author is allowed to 
suggest improvements if he can, 
The class and teacher make fur- 
ther corrections. Finally, all pu- 
pils correct their own papers, by 
using the model. 

Another way to develop aware- 
ness of erfors is to have pupils 
criticize one another’s themes. 
The critic should sign his name 
to the paper he checks, and mark 
it, realizing the teacher is going 
to grade him on the validity and 
fairness of his criticism. The 
writer then corrects his mistakes 
by referring to textbooks or to 
the teacher. A definite plan, such 
as the following, should be given 
the pupils to keep in mind while 
criticizing another’s paper. 

1. First read the composition 
through. 

2. Is -it interesting? 
makes it so? 

3. Did the writer stick to his 
subject? ; 

4. Draw a line under any new 
words you noticed. 

$. Indicate a particularly good 
sentence, or sentences. 

6. Indicate the phrases or sen- 
tences that should be restated. 

7. Indicate grammatical errors. 

8. Indicate mechanical errors. 

A third method consists in in- 
dividual correction and criticism 
by the teacher. During one class 
period or = (Continued on page 81) 
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Handwork 








ILLUSTRATING A POEM 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School,’ Eudora, Kansas 
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HE poems of Robert Louis Stevenson, with their 
vividly painted word pictures, lend themselves ad- 
mirably to creative art work. On a rainy day, “Rain” 
was presented to a class, and each child selected the por- 


tion of the poem that he wished to illustrate. The draw- 


ings were then displayed on a bulletin board and the chil- 
dren discussed the many interesting and varied concep- 
tions of the same idea. By vote, the group chose the 
best illustration of each line in the poem, to mount on a 
chart. Their choices are shown here. 
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RAINY-DAY PICTURES 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HILDREN like to paint rainy-day pic- 
C tures, particularly after coming to 
school on a wet day. Second-graders’ in- 
terpretations of rain are shown above. 
These pupils suggested that water colors 
might be a good medium for a day that 
had water on the sidewalks and water 
coming out of the sky. The picture of 
the girl and her dog was painted without 
drawing any pencil lines first. In the pic- 
ture of the four children, Mary quickly 
drew lines with a pencil before she paint- 
ed her picture. 

The teacher discourages children from 
working long on pencil lines before paint- 
ing. ‘The results are not so free if the 
child makes many small lines and then 
tries to cover them with paint. But a few 
quickly sketched pencil lines are a help to 
many children. They say that they can 
paint better after they have made a few 
lines to guide them. 

The children used inexpensive paper 
(manila drawing paper, size 12” x 18”). 
Young children need a great deal of prac- 
tice. They do not learn by painting one 
or two pictures carefully. Neither do 
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they learn if someone says, “Be careful 
now. You must not spoil the paper. You 
can have only one sheet.” Spoiling the 
paper and beginning over again is part of 
the learning process. If the child is en- 
couraged to experiment, he will discover 
new things. 

The rubber boots were painted large. 
They are magnified in size because of their 
importance to the child. Young children 
often do this. 

The paintings below were made by 
fifth-graders. They chose the type of pa- 
per on which they wished to paint. Mary 
made the picture with the traffic light. 
See how she has turned the man’s umbrella 
wrong side out. She has even given him a 
satchel. Children of this age level like to 
draw men carrying suitcases. How sim- 
ply Mary has indicated the street! She 
has drawn just a few black crayon lines to 
represent the curb. She put pure black in 
her picture, with rich red umbrellas, and 
a yellow raincoat. She also has a yellow 
light in the traffic signal. The puddles 
were made with turquoise blue tempera 
paint, mixed with white to make it thick. 


This provides a pleasing color against the 
gray paper which Mary chose for the pic- 
ture. She has repeated red in all of the 
umbrellas e&cept the one on the extreme 
right. The two people on each end wear 
reddish-brown, an attractive color on the 
gray background. 

Martha made the other picture shown. 
Her pictures always have real charm, and 
are popular with the children. She sim- 
plified the buildings in the background by 
using block shapes of dark pink, dull tur- 
quoise, dark gray, and yellow-orange. 
Her paper was tan. The pink on the tan 
gives the impression that the rain is near- 
ly over. 

The children have had much practice in 
trying out paint of different colors on 
many shades of paper. Each picture they 
make is a new adventure. After the chil- 
dren had painted these rainy-day pictures 
they said, ““Tomorrow, let’s make sunshine 
pictures.” The sun shone, and they made 
the sunshine pictures. When we exhibit- 
ed them, we put the rain pictures near the 
sun pictures. The contrast was very 
pleasing in many respects. 
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A DRAWING LESSON ON BIRDS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 


HE illustrations on this page show how a large egg shape, 
T a small egg shape, a bill, a tail, and a wing may be com- 
bined to make a bird picture. Feathers are indicated by small 
strokes of crayon or longer sweeping strokes. They must go 
in one direction only, so that the feathers will appear to be 
growing from the body of the bird. 

Placing the legs may cause trouble. They must be at the 
center of the body to have the bird balanced. A seesaw illus- 
trates the matter as simply as possible. Be sure the children 
understand that a bird which is perching on a tree branch has 
three toes forward and one toe backward. 

Drawing birds’ heads in different positions gives variety. 
They can appear to be eating, singing, or looking backward. 

If the children wish to make pictures of particular birds, it 
will be necessary to stress individual characteristics, as a top- 
knot or a stubby tail. Notice also the shape of the beak and 
the claws, and the variety in color markings. 



























































































































PAPIER-MACHE BOWLS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 


ORK in papier-mAché has long been 
4 a popular craft in schools, and a 
new effect is always welcome. The two 
white bowls illustrated here were made of 
packed papier-maché. This method is 
suitable for primary pupils. The bowls 
in the bottom picture were made by the 
more difficult stripping method. The one 
with the lid is definitely an upper-grade 
problem. 
To make the white bowls, first, tear 
newspapers or wrapping paper quite fine 


and soak in warm water until soft. Then 
squeeze the paper as dry as possible and 
mix it with a small amount of laundry 
starch, cooked until creamy. Next, cover 
the outside of a smooth bowl with waxed 
bread paper which has been dampened. 
Pat it in place to fit the bowl, and lap the 
waxed paper over the edge of the bowl 
about one inch. Now invert the bowl. 
Over the waxed paper, spread a layer 
of papier-maché from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch thick. (Squeeze out 
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all excess starch and water before using.) 
Dry thoroughly. Both the papier-miché 
and the waxed paper will slip easily from 
the bowl, and the waxed paper may then 
be torn out. Paint this surface directly 
or, if a smoother surface is desired, strip 
both inside and outside with bits of pa- 
per toweling dipped in the starch mixture, 
Paint the bowl with poster paint, and 
when dry, give it a coat of lacquer. 

For the bowl with the lid, first, cover 
the bowl inside and outside with narrow 
strips of wet waxed paper. Smooth the 
paper carefully over the edge. For the 
next layer, use newspaper soaked in water. 
Then the remaining layers of paper strips 
should be soaked in a cooked starch mix- 
ture. When the desired thickness of 
papier-mAché is obtained, both inside and 
outside, dry well. Then cut along the rim 
of the bowl with a safety-razor blade. 
(The teacher should do this cutting.) 
With the aid of a table knife, remove the 
inside papier-m4ché shell. This becomes 
the lid for the bowl. The outside coating 
of papier-maché makes the bowl itself. 
Strip the cut edges to give them a smooth 
finish. When dry, paint with poster or 
enamel paint. Glue a large wooden bead 
in place for the handle. The other bowl 
in the picture was made in a similar way, 
omitting the inside coating. 
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- BE KIND TO ANIMALS - 










































































THIS page of pictures offers excellent suggestions for drawings 
and paintings on the subject of kindness to animals. Such work 
may well be the culminating activity in a study of pets. Many 
children do not know how to care for their pets properly, and 
often, though unintentionally, neglect them. Lessons on the 


care of pets should help make pupils kind to all animals. And 
nothing gives more practice in democratic give-and-take than 
the project which centers around caring for a classroom pet. 
The teacher will find these pictures invaluable as an aid in 
promoting discussions and story writing, as well as art work. 
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THERE IS MAGIC IN A CRAYON 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HETHER it is a nice new long one or an old worn-out 
W short one, there is magic in a crayon. It will make at- 
tractive drawings on the most inexpensive paper. 

The branches of the trees near our art windows are beautiful 
at all times of the year, even when they are bare. Judy, grade 
four, was inspired to make the sensitive drawing shown here, 
using the sharp end of a black wax crayon. The lines of the 
trunk and the larger branches were made by pushing the cray- 
on along on its side. Judy pressed hard to make the bird. 

Sandra, grade four, made the design of horses, reproduced 
here. She had drawn horses, painted them, modeled them, and 
made toy horses out of wood. Here was one more way for her 
to do them. She cut a horse, and a boy talking to the horse, 
from ordinary manila drawing paper. She slipped them under 
a sheet of ordinary newsprint paper. As she held it tight, she 
rubbed her crayon over it. 
the newsprint. 


Like magic the picture came out on 
decided to make a design. Following are 


She made some horses 
descriptions of some of the designs that 


brown and some black. The children 

were pleased to see the horses come out 

like magic all over the paper. They each 

they made. fig 
Evelyn folded a paper and cut four 

flowers at once. She put all four flowers 

under the newsprint and made alternate 


The re- 





rows of purple and red flowers. 


sult was beautiful. One girl made an ‘ > 
old-fashioned lady. Another girl used tur- =: y 
quoise and yellow-green to make funny- pk 
looking gingerbread people. The children ‘: 
loved her design. => <a 

A third way of using crayon is exem- ay 
plified in the illustration of the Swiss oe 
mountains, drawn by Dorothy, grade fs te. 
three. She used an old black crayon «& oa thse 
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about one inch long. She peeled off the 
3 paper and then used the crayon the long 
way to achieve the broad effect. Things 
that are close to us appear darker than 
things farther away, so Dorothy pressed 
hard on the dark house, on the flowers in 
the foreground, and on the children. 

After Dorothy made this black pic- 
ture, she made the same picture in color, 
She used old, short crayons again, 
Dorothy made red and orange flowers 
and yellow-green grass in the fore- 
ground. She made the log house brown 
and black. She made the distant moun- 
tains purple, and each range of moun- 
tains a little lighter purple as they got 
farther away, until the peaks nearest the 
top of the paper faded into the light 
blue sky. She also put warm colors on 
the children (red, orange, and yellow) 
for she had heard her teacher say often that pictures show 
off well when warm colors are used with cool ones (blue, vi- 
olet, and green) in the same pictures. 

Other children decided to make Swiss pictures too, for they 
had seen the movie and read the story of Heidi. One girl drew 
very bright red geraniums in the windows. Her art teacher 
told her of having seen red geranium blossoms as big as cab- 
bages in window boxes in Switzerland. Some made snow- 
capped mountains. 

The children liked this way of making pictures with short, 
peeled crayons. They liked the soft look of it, and they liked 
the feeling of doing a lot in a short time. 

Such drawings show that children can have fun even with 
the cheapest material. They can create something beautiful if 
they are willing to work out their own ideas. 
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IHE FIRST UMBRELLA 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


THIS imaginative picture (inspired by Oliver Herford’s 


“The Elf and the Dormouse”) may be used as motivation 
for rainy-day pictures or original poems. Perhaps it will 
stimulate a discussion of the differences between mush- 
rooms and toadstools. To those who are interested in dra- 
matics, the scene offers possibilities for a stage backdrop. 
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The Flower Vendor Rivera The Flower Vendor Rivera The Flower Vendor Rivera ‘ 


Rivera The Flower Vendor Rivera The Flower Vendor Rivera 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. See page 84 for another suggestion. 


~~ « 
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GOURDS FOR 


DECORATION 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY MARIE FENTON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Kearsley School, Bucyrus, Ohio 


C= paper gourds furnish 
attractive decorations for wall 
spaces between windows, and for 
bulletin boards. Gourds like the 
ones pictured were made in con- 
nection with a fourth-grade study 
about Mexico. They were drawn 
on white paper and colored with 
crayons, but colored construction 
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paper could be used also. Then 
they were cut out, and fastened 
with gummed tape in a cluster ar- 
rangement. A hole was punched in 
the top gourd. Yarn was inserted 
and tied in a bow for hanging. 
Three-dimensional gourds could 
be modeled out of clay or papier- 
maché and painted appropriately. 
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4 pupils study our’Spanish-speaking neighbors to the 
south they will enjoy making a Spanish-English diction- 
ary. The materials needed are seven sheets of mimeograph 
paper 84” x14” and one sheet of construction paper, 9” x 
72". Each sheet of mimeograph paper is cut in half, and fold- 
edonce. The construction paper is folded to make the cover; 
then the cover and the pages are stapled or sewed together. 
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A SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LaVERNE GENTNER_ FEENEY, 
Teacher of Art, Grades 3~8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 


The cover design may include “Espajiol y Inglés” as part of the 
decoration. On the first white page put information such as 
the pupil’s name and the date. Letter the pages from A to Z, 
devoting two facing pages to each'letter. Copy from a black- 
board or a’ textbook a list of Spanish words and their-English 
meanings, arranging them alphabetically in English on the 
proper pages. Encourage the children to draw illustrations. 
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| Program | 
| Material 


PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE 


ALL THINGS 
BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 


WORDS BY CECIL F. ALEXANDER MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


r r 7 


things bright and beau - ti - ful, All crea - tures great and small, All things wise and won - der - ful, The 








Lord God made them all. Each lit - tle flow’r that 0 - pens, Each lit - tle bird that sings, 
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made their glow -ingcol-ors, | He made their ti- ny wings. ~ He gaveuseyesto see them, And 


r ’ 


lips that we might tell How greatisGod Al - might - y, Who has madeall things well. 
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Making a Garden 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


_ JESSIE M. COOPER 
Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Bard School, Berrien County, Michigan 


Act I 


(Gardeners come in carrying 
spade, rake, hoe, seeds, two sticks, 
and string. They pantomime 
preparing the ground. Boys enter 
with kites, walk along in front of 
the garden, notice Gardeners, and 
stop to watch, Girls enter with 
jumping ropes. They notice Boys 
and Gardeners and stop, facing 
Boys.) 

cirLs (to the Boys)—Who are 


they? Whocan they be? (They 


point to Gardeners.) 
Boys (to the Girls) —They are 
Gardeners, can’t you see! 
GiRLS—Why do they spade, and 
rake, and hoe? 








CHARACTERS 


GARDENERS—Any number. 
GirLs—Any number. 
poys—Any number. 


CosTUMES 


Gardeners wear overalls. Girls 
and Boys wear play clothes. In 
Act I, Gardeners wear jackets, 
which are discarded for Act IL 
In Act I, Girls and Boys wear 
coats or sweaters, These are not 

orn in Acts IT and IIL 


SETTING 


A garden separated from a 
sidewalk by a fence. A low 
picket fence may be made from 
a bundle of lath and some long 
strips of scrap wood. Using a 
coping saw, cut one end of each 
lath to a point. Nail lath at in- 
tervals to the long strips of scrap 
wood. Add a brace at each end 
to hold the fence erect. Paint the 
fence white. For rows of plants, 
cut long strips of heavy card- 
board; make several three-inch 
plants of different shades of 
green crepe paper; paste or staple 
the plants at intervals along the 
cardboard. These rows should be 
placed in the garden before Act 
Il. In a similar way, make rows 
of plants six to eight inches high 
to be used in Act TIL. For Act 
Til, make a dozen cabbage plants 
of stiff light green construction 
Paper, tomatoes of dark green. 
Wrap the stems with white paper. 


SUGGESTIONS 

This play may be given by 
four children—two Gardeners, one 
Girl, and one Boy. Or it may be 
presented by an entire grade or 
small school, in which case the 
speeches might be read chorally, 
or a different child might give 

| each speech. 




















Boys—To prepare the soil for 
seed, you know. 
GiRLS—Could we plant seeds in 
a sandbox at home? 
Boys—Oh, no! Not in sand! 
What you need is loam. 
cirts—Loam? Loam? Explain, 
will you please? 
Bors—Well, you see, loam is 
made of a mixture of these: 
One part sand (the particles are 
coarse), 
One part clay (the particles are 
fine), 
And one part humus (a most im- 
portant source 
Of soil aeration, by Nature’s own 
design). 
GiIRLS—Humus? Humus? Oh, 
we're puzzled—quite! 
Boys—Humus is a very com- 
mon sight. 
It’s decaying vegetable matter in 
not too coarse a state. 
It helps hold water in the soil, 
lets air circulate, 
Invites bacteria, whose work we 
cannot overrate. 
GIRLS—Now, what are bacte- 
ria? We're really very “green.” 
Bors—They’re living organisms 
too tiny to be seen. 
They free the minerals in the soil 
So plants can really use them. 
Without humus there to help, 
The soil would surely lose them. 
(Meanwhile Gardeners have pan- 
tomimed spading and _ raking. 
They stretch a string between 
two sticks, make a furrow with 
the hoe under the string, drop 
in seeds, and cover them.) 
cirnts—Look what they’re do- 
ing with the hoe! 
Bpoys—And see how straight 
they get the row! 
GirLs—They’re planting early. 
What seeds are these? 
Boys—Why, radishes, and let- 
tuce and peas. 
(Gardeners gather up tools and 
leave the garden.) 
_ GIRLS— 
Gardens aren’t so very hard. 
Let’s make one in our back yard. 
BOYS— 
Of gardening this is merely a 
start. 
In three weeks there'll be anoth- 
er part. (Continued on page 74) 


PURPOSEFUL PLAYS FOR APRIL DAYS 


Burdocks and F airies 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IRMA LEE DAVIS 
Librarian, Public Schools, Owatonna, Minnesota 


(The Allen family is gathered 
in the dining room, with the ex- 
ception of Frank, who is in the 
kitchen, Mr. Allen is reading a 
farm paper. Charles is on the 
floor looking at seed catalogues. 
A pink cheesecloth dress is on 
the table. Grandmother holds a 
mending bag in her lap. Phyllis, 
who is very much excited, sits on 
a hassock down stage left, with 
a notebook in her lap.) 

MRS, ALLEN (unfolding a strip 
of green crepe paper and looking 
toward Grandmother)—Mother, 
I am sure I don’t know how to 


make a cap for Phyllis. How 


large do you think I should cut 
the pieces? My idea is like this. 

(Grandmother and Mrs. Allen 
confer over the cutting of the cap. 
Phyllis also skips around to ber 
mother to help, but she sees the 
completed dress, holds it up to 
her, and dances over to her father. 
On the way, she stumbles over 
some of Charles’s catalogues.) 

CHARLES (rather crossly)— 
Hey, look out! 

PHYLLIS (paying no attention 
to Charles)—Daddy, isn’t this 
costume pretty? And I am to 
wear a green cap and green stock- 
ings and no shoes. I am a wild 
rose. 

MR. ALLEN (sfill holding bis 
paper but looking at her)—You 
are a wild something, all right. 

PHYLLIS (in reproof)—Now, 
Daddy! (Changes the subject.) 
Would you like to hear me say 
my part? (She throws the dress 
on the table, runs around to the 
hassock, and finds her notebook, 
which she hands to her father.) 

CHARLES—I know her part. 
(Recites in a high squeaky voice.) 
The rose is red, the violet blue. 
Sugar is sweet and so are you. 

PHYLLIs—It is not, smarty! I 
mean my long speech that I say 
at the first. Please prompt me, 
Daddy. (She gives the following 
poem, by Maude Wood Henry.) 
When fields and woods are green and 


gay 
And some new flower unfolds each 


y 
And everywhere are birds a-wing, 
All children feel the lure of spring. 
In little groups throughout the land 
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They troop afield—a merry band; 

With baskets armed, they go in quest 

Of wild flowers with an eager zest. 

To teach them how to pluck with care! 

The flowers of spring, so frail and 
fair, 

So, as to save their dainty seeds 

For future flowers and season’s needs; 

To be content with small bouquets, 

Remembering the coming Mays; 

To not despoil a blooming tree 

Or any woodland plant they see, 

We'll celebrate a “Wild Flower Day” 

In time to save the flowers of May; 

We'll have a wild-flower savers’ band 

In every school throughout the land. 


MR. ALLEN—Humph! 

CHARLES—Oh, for Pete’s sake, 
don’t say it so fast. 

PHYLLIs—Why, I didn’t say 
it fast. (Continued om page 64) 








CHARACTERS 


MRS, ALLEN—An alert, pleasant, 
motherly woman. 

MR. ALLEN—A farmer who is all 
business. 

GRANDMOTHER—Kindly and a bit 
old-fashioned. 

PHYLLIs—About ten years, peppy 
and “cute.” 

CHARLES—About fourteen years, 
a wholesome-looking boy who 
likes nature and the world in 
general. 

FRANK—About seventeen, a sensi- 
tive youth who takes his re- 
sponsibilities seriously. 


COSTUMES 


Mrs. Allen wears a becoming 
house dress. Her hair is done at- 
tractively. Mr. Allen and Frank 
wear worn and patched overalls. 
Grandmother is dressed in a gray. 
dress and white apron. She wears 
black cotton stockings and black 
easy slippers. Phyllis and Charles 
wear school clothes, 


SETTING 


The action takes place in the 
dining room of the Allens’ farm 
home, which serves as a living 
room also at this time of year. It 
is plainly furnished, but homey- 
looking and very clean. A large 
dining table, with chairs around 
it, occupies the center of the 
room. On it is a Rochester lamp. 
A door, left center, leads to the 
kitchen; another, right back, to 
Grandmother’s bedroom; a third, 
right front, to the outside, At 
center back is a large sideboard 
on which stands a vase of pussy 
willows. On each side of it is a 
window. Before the window near- 
er the kitchen is Grandmother's 
chair. In front of the other is a 
small stand filled with geraniums 
in bloorn. 
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FUN IN A GARRET 


EMMA C, DOWD 


We're having a lovely time to- 
day! 

We're all of us up in the garret 
at play! 

We have three houses under the 
eaves— 

Not real, you know, but make- 
believes. 

Two we live in, and one is a 
store, 

Where a little old screen makes 
a truly door. 

Warren keeps store, and Joe is 
his clerk. 

And Betty and I stay home and 
work, 

Joe comes around and knocks or 
rings, 

And we order potatoes and steaks 
and things, 

And sometimes we go to the store 
and buy, 

Or send the children for ribbons 
or pie. 

It’s lots of fun—just try it some 
day 
When it rains too hard to go out 

to play. 


GARDENING 


“ MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Gardening is heaps of fun! 

We are partners with the sun, 

For we help him make things 
grow, 

With our spade and rake and hoe! 


First we spade the ground, then 
rake it: 

Ready for the seeds we make it, 

Then in furrows carefully 

Plant them as they ought to be. 


Soon above the ground we spy 

Tiny green things push and pry, 

Little plants that from their 
night 

W ake and climb to find the light. 


They are thirsty, so we give 

Water first that they may live; 

Then the weeds we vanquish, so 

Each wee shoot may thrive and 
grow. 


Busy raindrops, light, and air, 
Haste to come, our work to share. 
For to them too, every one, 
Gardening is heaps of fun! 


SPRING PROMISE 


DOROTHY ALDIS e 

How can you know when I will 
come? 

By the wild geranium. 

One morning they will open 
wide 

And like a lovely purple tide 

Flood the woods and fields and 
spill 

Across the road and down the 
hill. 

And then I will, and then I will! 


THE BLUE JAY 


SUSAN HARTLEY SWET1I 


O Blue Jay up in the maple tree, 

Shaking your throat with such 
bursts of glee, 

How did you happen to be so 
blue? 

Did you steal a bit of the lake 
for your crest, 

And fasten blue violets into your 
vest? 

Tell me, I pray you,—tell me 
true! 


Did you dip your wings in azure 
dye, 

When April began to paint the 
sky 

That was pale with the winter’s 
stay? 

Or were you hatched from a 
bluebell bright, 

"Neath the warm, gold breast of 
a sunbeam light, 

By the river one blue spring 
day? 


I think when the fairies made the 
flowers, 

To grow in these mossy fields of 
ours, 

Periwinkles and violets rare, 

There was left of the spring’s own 
color, blue, 

Plenty to fashion a flower whose 
hue 

Would be richer than all and as 
fair. 


So, putting their wits together, 
they 

Made one great hlossom so bright 
and gay, 

The lily beside it seemed blurred: 

And then they said, “We will 
toss it in air; 

So many blue blossoms grow 
everywhere, 

Let this pretty one be a bird.” 
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¥*\ A TREASURY OF VERSE “’ 


WHO LIKES THE RAIN? 


CLARA DOTY BATES 


“1,” said the duck. “I call it 
fun, 

For I have my pretty red rubbers 
on; 

They make a little three-toed 
track, 

In the soft, cool mud,—quack! 
quack!” 

“I!” cried the dandelion, “I! 


My roots are thirsty, my buds are 
dry.” 
And she lifted a touseled yellow 


head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


“I hope ’twill pour! I hope ‘twill 
pour!” 

Purred the tree toad at his gray 
bark door, 

“For, with a broad leaf for a 
roof, 

| am perfectly weatherproof.” 


Sang the brook: “I laugh at every 
drop, 

And wish they never need to 
stop 

Till a big, big river I grew to 
be, 

And could find my way to the 


sea. 


“I,” shouted Ted, “for I can run, 
With my high-top boots and 
raincoat on, 


lhrough every puddle and runlet 


and pool 
That I can find on the road to 
school.” 
DO OUR PART 


MABEL FREESE DENNETT 


And now Spring has come, 
And over the earth, 

Is heard a deep rustling, 
Sounds of mirth. 


The brook, with a gurgle, 
Hurries to try 

To catch the fleet sunbeams, 
That go dancing by. 


The seeds are all swelling, 
And so is each bud. 

The birds, too, are chirping. 
Spring’s in their blood. 


New life is within us, 
New purposes start. 

Let’s catch the Spring’s spirit, 
And do our part. 






/ 


INDIAN LULLABY 


CHARLES MYALL 


Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little 
papoose, 
The stars come into the sky; 
The whippoorwill’s crying; the 
daylight is dying; 
The river runs murmuring by. 


The pine trees are slumbering, 
« little papoose, 
The squirrel has gone to his 
nest; 
The robins are sleeping; the 
mother bird’s keeping 
The little ones warm with her 
breast. 


The roebuck is dreaming, my lit- 
tle papoose; 
His mate lies asleep at his side; 
I'he breezes are pining; the moon- 
beams are shining 
All over the prairie wide. 


Then hush-a-by, rock-a-by, lit- 
tle papoose, 
You sail on the river of dreams; 
Dear Manitou loves you and 
watches above you 
Till time when the morning 
light gleams. 


SPRING IS COMING 


OLD ENGLISH SONG 


Spring is coming, spring is com- 
ing, 
Birdies, build your nest; 
Weave together straw and feather, 
Doing each your best. 


Spring is coming, spring is com- 
ing, 
Flowers are coming, too; 
Pansies, lilies, daffodilies, 
Now are coming through. 


Spring is coming, spring is com- 
ing, 
All around is fair; 
Shimmer and quiver on the river, 
Joy is everywhere. 


‘ 

Acknowledgment is hereby made 
the following for permission to rep 
verses: State of Connecticut, for “Fun im 
a Garrett,” from The Owl and the Bobo 
link; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “Garden- 
ing,” originally “Gardening Is Heaps of 
Fun,” from A Little Freckled Person; 6, 
P. Putnam’s Sons, for “Spring Promise 
from Any Spring; Mabel Freese 
nett, for “Do Our Part” from S 
Day, published by The Kaleidograp 
Press, Dallas, Texas. 
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“LET’S PLAY ‘SLEEPING BEAUTY”” 


HE children had heard their 
7 teacher tell, with dramatic 
feeling, the story of the princess 
who was put to sleep by a fairy 
and at last was awakened by a 
kiss. Originally the book had been 
brought to school by Warren, 
who had asked the teacher to read 
the story; but her telling of it 
was so effective that as soon as 
she had finished, Eddie exclaimed, 
“Let’s play it!” 

Evidently the story had taken 
root, but the children’s acquaint- 
ance with it was not yet adequate 
for dramatization. After they 
had listened to it for the third 
time, the teacher gave them per- 
mission to play it. (They had 
previously played many other 
stories with great enjoyment.) 

Before, during, and after the 
first trial, there was considerable 
planning, discussing, and evaluat- 
ing. As the story was long, with 
many characters, and it was nec- 
essary to keep proper continuity, 
the teacher was pleased that the 
group chose Janet for stage man- 
ager. A child with dramatic abil- 
ity is needed to hold such a story 
together and keep it moving. 

The following is an account of 
the play after the children had 
dramatized the story many times, 
with ever increasing interest. 


SETTING UP STANDARDS 


STAGE MANAGER— W hat things 
must we remember to do so .we 
can have a good play? 

WARREN—Begin promptly. 

NANCY—Do not let the play 
drag. When one person is talk- 
ing, the others should be thinking 
of something interesting to say 
right after him. 

ELDON—Be sure to open your 
mouth wide, and talk clearly so 
that everyone can hear. 

NaNcY—All those who use 
properties should take care of 
them at the end of the play. 

MARGARET—The stage manag- 
er should select the characters in 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Early Elementary Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


The conversation before and after the play is of 
major importance in any creative dramatic attempt. 
The experience related here will be found helpful. 


the order that they come in the 
play, so that none of the charac- 
ters will be left out. 

JOAN—Be careful not to stand 
in front of anyone, and face the 
audience. 

DIANE—One character should 
not tell another character what 
to say. He should say something 
that will help the other character 
remember what to say. 

JOHN—If something should go 


‘wrong during the’ play, act as if 


it were all right. 

joe—If you are selected for a 
character you don’t like, take it 
anyway. Maybe next time you 
will get to be the character you 
wish. 

BILLY—The audience should sit 
far enough away from the players 
to make it plain which children 
are characters and which are au- 
dience. 

GERALD—Play where your au- 
dience can see you. 

BARBARA—At the end of the 
play criticize yourself. If some- 
one tells you how you can do bet- 
ter, be sure to thank him. 


SELECTING CHARACTERS 


STAGE MANAGER—For heralds 
I choose Billy and John. Loree, 
would you like to be the king? 

LOREE—Yes, thank you, Janet. 

STAGE MANAGER—Diane, will 
you be the queen? 

DIANE—Yes, Janet. 


STAGE MANAGER—Kay, may 


we have your doll for the baby? 
KAY—Yes, you may, Janet. 
ELDON—Warren and I would 


like to be the guards for the king 


and queen. 





STAGE MANAGER—AIl right, 
Eldon. The eight girls I touch 
may be the good fairies. Who 
would like to be the bad fairy? 
(Several volunteered. The stage 
manager chose Lillian.) Arleen, 
Eddie, Cora May, and Frank may 
be servants of the king. Rose, 
you may be the princess. Who 
would like to be trees? (Many 
of the boys wanted to be trees. It 
is so dramatic to be chopped and 
fall with a thud! The stage man- 
ager counted off seven boys for 
trees.) John and Victor may be 
servants for the prince. I should 

























(Heralds went out.) 

QUEEN—Isn’t our baby prin- 
cess beautiful? 

KING—Yes, Queen. She’s the 
most beautiful baby in the world. 
Just look at her hair! 

QUEEN—And those blue eyes! 
They are like bright stars, and 
her mouth like a rosebud. Do 
you like the dress I made her? 

KING—Yes, Queen. It is the | 
most beautiful dress in the world. | 
Shall we celebrate the birth of 
our princess? 

QUEEN—Yes, King. 

KING—I will call the servants. 
Servants! Servants! (Eddie and 
Cora May entered and bowed to 
the king.) Prepare a feast and 
invite all the good fairies. 

EDDIE—Yes, my lord. 

CORA MAY—At once, my lord. 

(The servants went out. The 
fairies in turn entered, bowed to 
the king, waved a wand, and 


spoke to the baby.) 





like to be the prince, Miss Miller. 
May I? (Teacher nodded approv- 
al.) I almost forgot the flowers 
and animals. (Many hands went 
up.) Casmira and Annette may 
be flowers. Willard may be the 
redbird. Willard, can you make 
a noise like a redbird? (He made 
the noise.) Jimmy and Don may 
be rabbits and Bruce the squirrel. 
Gerald, can you make a noise like 
a frog? (He made a good noise.) 
Have I forgotten any character? 
CHILDREN—Ngo, Janet. 


THE DRAMATIZATION 
Act I 

(King Loree and Queen Diane 
placed their thrones on the left 
side of the stage and sat down, 
The guards placed a cradle with 
the doll near the thrones; then 
stood on each side of the king 
and queen. One of the fairies 
placed a flower-covered stump 
where the fairies could dance 
around it. Heralds entered.) 

BiLLY—Hear ye! Hear ye! 

JOHN—A baby princess has 
been born! 
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FIRST FAIRY—I am wishing you 
health. 

SECOND FAIRY—TI am wishing 
you wealth. 

THIRD FAIRY—I wish you to be 
the most beautiful person in the 
world. 

FOURTH FAIRY—I wish you 
happiness. 

FIFTH FAIRY—I wish you to 
have a voice even sweeter than 
that of a nightingale. 

SIXTH FAIRY—I wish you to 
have the sweetness and purity of 
an angel. 

SEVENTH FAIRY—I wish you 
the joy of many, many friends. 

BAD FAIRY—So you left me 
out, did you? I'll give the prin- 
cess a gift! When she is sixteen 
years old she shall prick her finger 
and fall dead! 

EIGHTH FAIRY—No! No! She 
shall not die, but just go to sleep. 
At the end of a hundred years a 
handsome prince shall come and 
wake her up. 

(The good fairies danced to 
celebrate the birth of the baby 
princess.) (Continued on page 80) 
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SILVER RAIN 


\ 


Lis-ten to the sing - ing of the slant-ingsil-ver _rain, Asit goes a-tap-tap-tap-ping a- 


gainst the win-dow-pane, sit goes a- slip - slip - slid - ing right down the win- dow sill, Meet - ing 


oth - er lit - tle rain - drops to make a lit-tle rill © That goes a-run-run-run-ningas  ithur-ries off to 


All the oth - er laugh - ing lit - tle rills that are rac-ing to the street. 


sing - ing of the slant - ing sil- ver rain As it goes a-tap- tap - tap - ping a - gainst your win - dow - pane. 
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CLAY MAPS 
THELMA RICHARD 


E HAVE found that oily 
W nonhardening clay makes 


better maps than salt and flour. 
The clay is softened by putting 
it near heat. Then it is molded 
over the map outline. Moun- 
tains and valleys are easy to put 
in, in this way. Products may be 
added. We have even modeled 


the countries in different colors. 


PURPOSEFUL LETTERS 
BLENDA PROUDFOOT 


RITING to an author whose 
book they had found en- 
joyable reading was an activity 


that had great appeal for my pu-' 


pils. Their letters were enthu- 
siastic, specific, sincere. Many 
of the authors replied—and how 
pleased the children were to re- 
ceive answers! 

I felt that the activity was well 
worth while for two reasons. 
First, it gave real purpose to our 
classroom letter writing; second, 
it provided authors with firsthand 
reports of their readers’ reactions. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length, Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet, 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A BRUSH HOLDER 
VIOLET R. ALEXANDER 


© KEEP water-color brushes 
T in good condition, we made 
a holder for them. We screwed 
together and sandpapered two 
boards of equal length, marked 
them off in one-inch squares, and 
bored a small hole at every inter- 
section. After the brushes are 
cleaned, we stand them on end in 
the holes, and can tell at a glance 
the size and condition of each. 


CLOTH BOOKS 
IRENE SCOTT 


Y PRIMARY pupils enjoy pic- 
ture books that are made 
out of starched pieces of worn- 
out sheets, muslin, or sacks, uni- 
form in size. Colored magazine 
pictures are pasted on the cloth. 
When the pupils tire of the pic- 
tures, or a book becomes soiled, 
I soak off the pictures and laun- 
der the pages. Then they are 
ready for more pictures. 


POETRY CONTEST 
BLANCHE STORER 


S$ AN incentive for memoriz- 
ing poetry, I often have a 
poetry contest. We set the date 
some time in advance, usually the 
last period on Friday afternoon. 
The children then’ proceed to 
learn poems from our scrapbook, 
or any approved poems that they! 
especially like. 

On the day of the contest, I 
match them poem for poem. No 
poem can be repeated, and mine 
must always match theirs in 
length or be longer. For young- 
er. children I use stanzas rath- 
er than complete poems, If they 
win, I give them a party. When 
I win, they plan the activities for 
the next Friday. If it is a tie, we 
plan something special and all 
help. The first-graders usually 
master the Mother Goose rhymes. 
The older pupils memorize more 
poems for one contest than they 
otherwise would in eight years of 
school. 

This idea can be used for other 
subjects too. Be sure that you 
have plenty of poems or facts at 
your command. 





England.—My class of girls and boys 
and I would be interested to hear from 
pupils and teachers living anywhere in 
America. We call our classes standards. 
Mine is Standard II, and the children 
are nine and ten years old, Address all 
mail to: Miss N. Stewart, 9 Keswick 
Avenue, Sunderland, County Durham, 
England. 


Illinois—The teacher and pupils of 
the fourth grade of Alpha Grade School 
would like to exchange correspondence, 
pictures, or products with teachers and 
pupils of this grade in any state or pos- 
session of the United States or in any 
foreign country. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Ortrude M. Welch, 
Alpha, Illinois. 


lowa.—The seven pupils of my rural 
school (grades three, four, and six) and 
I would like to correspond and exchange 
scenic views with pupils and teachers of 
schools where the industries and prod- 
ucts are different from our own. We are 
in a rich agricultural region. Corn is 
the chief grain crop and this is a great 
cattle-feeding locality. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Clara Blume, 
Route 2, Denison, Iowa. 


Kansas——My rural-school pupils and 
I would like to correspond and exchange 
Pictures with first-, third-, fifth-, and 
seventh-grade pupils and teachers else- 
where. We live in the middle of the 
natural-gas field. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Juanita Beavers, 
Hugoton, Kansas, 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 

You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 

such a notice, try to mention some point | special interest in your 
I 


locality. Plan to have your pupils answer 


etters received—at least 


those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves, Send notices early, addressed to: 


Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Kentucky.—-My sixth-graders wish to 
correspond with other schools, We are 
near “Old Kentucky Home,” where 
Stephen Foster wrote many songs; Trap- 
pist monastery at Gethsemane; Lincoln’s 
birthplace; Mammoth Cave. Address: 
Mrs. C, O, Brent, Old Kentucky Home 
School, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Maine.—The pupils of grade five at 
Ballard Hill School would like to corre- 
spond with children in any state or pos- 
session of the United States or in any 
foreign country. My pupils live in the 
heart of the Pine Tree State. Address: 
Miss Arlene Ruth, Ballard Hill School, 
Lincoln, Maine, A 


Minnesota.—My pupils would like to 
correspond with children of the fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades from 
other states or foreign countries, Ad- 
dress: Miss Minnie Willette, District 
No. 7, Madelia, Minnesota. 


Club Exchange, Tre 


Missouri—My pupils of grades two, 
four, six, and eight, and I would like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers of 
these grades in the United States and 
Canada. We live near Kansas City. 
Address: Miss Dorothy Bowyer, Purdin, 


Missouri. 


Oregon.—My third and fourth grades 
would like to exchange letters with 
other pupils of the same grades in the 
United States and other countries, We 
live in the foothills of the Cascades, in 
the heart of the lumber and berry coun- 
try. Address all mail to: Miss Lillian B. 
TenEyck, Boring, Oregon, 


Oregon.—Pupils of Bull Run School 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
grades five to eight in other schools any- 
where in the United States, Alaska, or 
the Hawaiian Islands, Address mail to: 
Mrs, Bertha Ridings, Principal, Route 
1, Box 224-A, Sandy, Oregon. 
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South Dakota.—The pupils and teach- 
er of South Lake Rural School wish to 
correspond with other pupils in grades 
three through eight, and their teachers. 
We would be glad to exchange pictures 
and anything else of interest. We are 
about thirty miles from Pierre. All of 
us live on farms. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Hazel Beckett, Harrold, South 
Dakota. 


Texas:—The pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades of Harris School wish to 
correspond with pupils in those grades 
elsewhere. We live in the heart of 
Texas, near Baylor University. This 
section of the state is noted for farming. 
Address: Mrs. A. L. Lankford, 219 
Smith St., Belton, Texas. 


Wisconsin—My rural-school pupils, 
grades one, two, four, five, six, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States, 
Canada, and elsewhere. We live near 
Madison, the state capital, and in a lead- 
mining district. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Iona Halverson, Jonesdale 
School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 


Wyoming-—My fourth- and fifth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange cor- 
respondence and pictures with pupils of 
their grade elsewhere. We live about 
twenty-five miles from Devils Tower 
National Monument. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Hazel Turnquist, care of L. F. 
Dennis, Hulett, Wyoming. 
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The Sunset Highway approach to Spokane provides 
some striking vistas of this very enterprising city. 


In the Inland Empire 
There’s Room Enough to Live! 


Photos on this page are 
from Great Northern Rail- 
way; Northern Pacific Rail- 
way; Caterpillar Tractor 
Company; United States Bu- 
reaun of Reclamation; Asta 
M, Cullberg. 


ASTA M. CULLBERG 


Teacher, Grades 6-7, Arcata Elementary School, 
Arcata, California 
Winner of Fourth Prize, 1946 Travel Contest of Trtz INsTRUCTOR 


or my Victory Vacation, I had three 
F specifications. First, it must take me to 
places rich in beauty that I could capture in 
color photography; second, it must offer me 
an uncrowded region where I could find rest 
and relaxation; and third, it must provide 
opportunities to study historical backgrounds 
in the area west of the Rockies. 

All this and much more I found in the In- 
land Empire of the Pacific Northwest—that 
vast expanse which lies between our own 
Rocky Mountains and the Cascades; between 
the Canadian Rockies and the Blue Mountains 
of Oregon. To me it seemed a region unique 
in its wealth of scenic and recreational attrac- 
tions, its unlimited natural resources, and its 
possibilities for an expanding economy. 

After a delightful trip by bus up the Ore- 
gon Coast Highway to Portland, I turned 
eastward along the magnificent Columbia 
River Highway—past Crown Point, with: its 
breathtaking view of the mightiest of western 
rivers, past the misty beauty of Multnomah 
Falls, cascading in frothy splendor a sheer six 
hundred feet and more over the cliff edge— 
until, in due time, I reached The Dalles. 

Lying as it does at the eastern end of the 
Cascades gateway, The Dalles was the real 
terminus of the Old Oregon Trail. It was here 
that the pioneers who had survived the gruel- 
ing westward trek unhitched their weary 
teams, placed their wagons on rafts, and float- 
ed them down the gorge to the Willamette 
Valley. Today The Dalles is a busy little city 
welcoming ocean-going steamers and lesser 
craft along its water front. On the Celilo 
Canal, which carries river traffic around the 
rapids where Lewis and Clark once saw In- 
dians portaging their canoes, tugs and motor- 
fuel barges are a common sight. 

Despite its pervasive smell of salmon, the 
ancient fishing village at Celilo Falls fasci- 
nated me. For hundreds of years Indians 
from far away have come here to spear sal- 





Above: Lake Pend Oreille in Idaho is part 
of the historic frontier. Below: Columbia 
River’s Grand Coulee Dam is a world wonder. 
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mon, and now also to swap horses, gainble, 
and barter shrewdly with their white broth- 
ers. A treaty guarantees them rights to 
catch the salmon that fight their way up 
Celilo Falls. Fishing platforms, built pre- 
cariously over the churning waters, and aerial 
cables which carry fishermen from shore to 
shore, offer the sightseer plenty of thrills. 
After we had left the Columbia Valley and 
passed Pasco in southeastern Washington, it 
was only a matter of hours before we reached 
Spokane, “Capital of the Inland Empire.” 
Like urban dwellers everywhere, Spokanites 
tend to speak in superlatives when describing 
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At Celilo Falls, Oregon, on the Columbia, the Indians 
come to fish from platforms above the swirling waters. 
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Above: Great combines harvest the grain in 
Washington’s vast fields. Below: Manito Park, 
Spokane, features delightful Sunken Gardens. 





Warner F, Clapp 


their city, but after a short stay in this hospit- 
able metropolis one realizes that their enthu- 
siasm is justified. 

The city traces its history back to the fur- 
trading days when Spokane House, estab- 
lished in 1810, became the first commercial 
venture in Old Oregon. This enterprise was 
both the social and the business center of 
the Inland Empire until sixteen years later 
when the Hudson’s Bay Company took over 
and transferred the business to a new location. 

Not for long did the region remain un- 
inhabited by white men. Soon missionaries 
came, eager to convert the natives, and they 
were followed by settlers who established a 
village at Spokane Falls. Wolves and bears 
preyed on the livetock, and at night the 
men had to take turns (Continued on page 78) 
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The Citadel, in Quebec, overlooks the ia 
and affords a view across the St. Lawrence. 


NE day last April, as I was about to 

board a train for home after attending 
an educational conference, my glance fell on 
a display of travel folders. Hurriedly I 
reached for one of them. To my delight, it 
proved to be a travel-service brochure on the 
Gaspé—a region I had long desired to visit. 
Illustrations and descriptions thrilled me. 
Hours passed, miles flew by, but I read on 
and on. 

When I found that the Gaspé party was 
complete, I decided to travel independently. 
However, the tour director contacted the 
Gaspé. Tours officjals, who made hotel and 
travel reservations for me. 

The walled city of Quebec proved to be a 
revealing entrée to the Gaspé. Rising above 
the Sct. Lawrence, higher even than Dufferin 
Terrace, | saw the ramparts of the mighty cit- 
adel. As our bus whirled through the upper 
and lower towns, we seemed to be traveling in 
a land of contrasts, the old and the new, two 
epochs far removed from each other, yet ex- 
isting side by side. Ancient houses stood flush 





fbrupt cliffs and gentle slopes contrast in 





Circling the Gaspe Peninsula 


IMA L. KUYKENDALL 


Consultant, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 
Winner of Fifth Prize, 1946 Travel Contest of THe INsTRUCTOR 


to the sidewalks and through the narrow 
streets rumbled two-wheeled caléches; yet 
close by was a great hotel with a broad ter- 
race, and spacious touring cars. 

The railroad journey from Quebec to 
Mont-Joli was one of surpassing charm. The 


green countryside was interspersed with clear, 


sparkling streams and neat-looking fields, sep- 
arated by fences extending down to the river. 
Cattle grazed contentedly on the hillsides. 
On the distant horizon, fleecy clouds snow- 
capped the summits of the purple mountains 
and in fancy I saw myriads of Jungfraus. 
Peace and beauty pervaded the air as we sped 
past little villages where hospitable folk 
waved a gay greeting. 

Early the next morning I left Mont-Joli on 
my way around the Gaspé. The distance of 
550 miles may be made in three or four days. 
One journeys in new-model five-passenger 
cars, making the circuit clockwise or counter- 
clockwise. Efficient drivers, speaking both 
French and English, are provided. 

The early settlers were French, and many 
of the quaint customs of today still retain 
their flavog of Brittany and Normandy. 
Along the modern highway we saw primitive 
shrines, humble cottages, thatched roofs, ox- 
teams, outdoor ovens, laughing children in 


Photos on this page are from Canadian 

‘ Travel Bureau; Canadian National Railways; 
Service de Cine-Photographie, Province de 
Quebec; Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The children delight 
Joseph Huard’s models of BS ; 





dogcarts, spacious verandas where the French 
Canadian women worked at hand looms and 
spinning wheels. 

The scenery was serene and gentle as we 
passed Métis, a popular watering place, but as 
we neared Cap Chat, the terrain became more 
rugged. Our coastal road began to climb the 
side of a huge promontory—up, up until it 
seemed to reach the sky. Then down we came 
suddenly to the water’s edge, to tiny fishing 
hamlets along the shore. Up again we went, 
then down to the valleys, whirling about the 
base of great cliffs and back to the sea. Gaspé, 
I had been told, is a land of thrills, of unex- 
pected loveliness—a land of ancient habits, 
charming customs, endearing folklore and 
legends—and I began to understand the en- 
thusiasm of others. 

Delightful inns, rustic lodges, and come 
fortable hotels were found along the shore 
and on the mountainsides. The sea food was 
excellent. We enjoyed fresh cod, herring, 
mackerel, salmon, trout, halibut, and lobster. 
Tall jars of crisp sugar cookies were placed on 


the table at all meals. (Continued on page 66) 






Above: 





Bonaventure Island is a refuge 
for gannets. Below: The Pierced Rock 


(Rocher Percé) is a marvel of nature. 





: these pictures of Gaspé scenéry—Ship’s Head 
Cape above, and Matapédia Valley below. 
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This bay, on the coast near Dublin, is the one which 
the author writes of seeing on her visit to Killiney. 








Left: St. Patrick’s Goth- 
ic Cathedral in Dublin 
has been cailed the 
Westminster Abbey of 
Ireland. Right: The 
Lakes of Killarney 
charm the _ visitor. 
Lough Leane is shown. 


Photos on this page are from Associated British & Irish 
Railways, Inc.; United States Lines; Irish Tourist Assn. 


associations is Glendalough, County Wicklow. 


“Come Back to Erin!” 


MARGARET LINDERS 


Principal, Wheeler School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Winner of Sixth Prize, 1946 Travel Contest of THE INsTRUCTOR 


s a small-child, running out into the 
A street to look up at a passing plane, I lit- 
tle dreamed that one day I should take my 
first air trip, not above my native city, or 
even across the continent, but over the track- 
less expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The day after school closed last June, I left 
La Guardia Field in a “Constellation,” bound 
for Ireland. It would be vain to try to re- 
create for others the thrilling experience of 
that flight, taking me through the indescrib- 
able world of the sky, filled with massive yet 
dissolving snowlike mountains, tinted cloud 
castles, and, at dawn, horizon-wide bands of 
colors never seen, I’m sure, on land or sea. 

There was an uneventful stop at Gander, 
Newfoundland, and ‘in less than fifteen hours 
from New York I caught my first glimpse of 
the lovely patchwork that is the Irish coun- 
tryside. Soon we were landing at Shannon 
Airport, in Rineanna. I had my first Irish 
meal in a spacious dining hall, where the ta- 
bles were covered with snowy linen cloths. 

Afterward, during a short wait for the 
Dublin plane, I relaxed in the comfortably 
furnished lounge, observing the quite cosmo- 
politan crowd. Many persons were being 


served tea or coffee with “biscuits”—which in 
America would be called fancy cookies. 

At the beautiful Collinstown Airport, just 
outside Dublin, I was met by my father— 
who had flown the Atlantic a month earlier— 
and by other relatives, most of whom I had 
known only through letters and pictures. A 
ride through the city under rain-laden skies 
brought us to the home of an aunt, in an at- 
tractive row of attached stucco dwellings. 
From the iron gate, a flower-bordered path 
led to a lovely arched entrance. The door, I 
noticed, had highly polished brass fittings. 
Open, it revealed a roomy, pleasant interior. 

I was royally welcomed to Ireland by my 
aunt and her family, and by others who had 
come to meet the American cousin. After a 
fine meal and much talk around a glowing 
hearth, I went to bed, delighted with every- 
thing but the temperature, which was more 
than forty degrees, lower than it had been in 
New York. However, three beautiful. woolly 
blankets had been provided for my comfort. 

The next morning, on a neighborhood ram- 
ble, I was amazed and delighted to see butcher 
shops full of meat of all kinds—in sharp con- 
trast to the empty markets I had left at home. 





1947 Travel Contest, See Page 66 x 








Notable for natural beauty and for historic 
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Targhee 


Muckross Abbey, gem of the Killarney 
region, speaks of a far-<distant era. 


Dublin will match its O’Connell Street against the 
renowned thoroughfares of other European capitals. 


In the afternoon, three cousins took my father 
and me to Killiney, for a walk along the bay 
that is said to resemble the famous Bay of 
Naples. Even with an overcast sky, the col- 
oring of the water and of the shrubbery bor- 
dering it was superb. 

On Sunday we all went to Portrane, a small 
village by the sea, to visit the home of my 
forebears. ‘To me it was a triple thrill to hold 
and try to read a crumbling, centuries-old 
deed to my father’s ancestral homestead; 
to handle my great-great-grandmother’s fine 
china; and—through fields of wild pansies, 
sweet peas, poppies, and musk hyacinth—to 
walk along a shore where generations of my 
father’s people had lived since the days of 
the Danes. For the first time I visited land- 
marks whose quaint names—the Merrymaid’s 
Churn, the Priest’s Chamber, and the Chink 
Well—had been household words since my 
childhood. 

The days and nights that followed were 
packed with adventures, such as attending 
famous theaters, visiting historic shrines, 
browsing in bookstalls along the Liffey, 
watching hurling matches and races, enjoy- 
ing the unexcelled Dublin Horse Show, and 
ringing the revered (Continued on page 76) 
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spelling), music, 


reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 


hnow bow to use visual aids, 


address questions to our 





counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles 





Langua ge 


ELLEN M. CASE’ 


Critic Teacher, Grades 5 A-6B, 
Hartford Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Will you. st some situations which 
— be oon 7 = experience-chart read- 
ing? 


The theme for an experience chart 
will depend largely upon the offer- 

= of your local environment. The 

following list may help you to find 
opportunities for experiences which 
will lead to chart reading. 

Signs of spring; helpers around the 
school building; workers of the com- 
munity; toys; wild animals; a log or 
o- record of school activities; trips 

the farm, library, post office, park, 
zoo, or other place of interest; a bus 
or a train trip; science experiences; 
pets—characteristics and care; reci- 
pes for cookies, pudding, and so on; 
news items; surprise stories; safety 
rules and health rules; things seen on 
the way to school; how we help at 
home; how we help at school. 


o 


Is the segregation of pupils on the basis 
of their reading ability helpful to those 
who most need help? 


My observation leads me to believe 
that a skillful teacher who has ade- 
quate reading material and not too 
large a class can, without segregation, 
provide for the needs of all children— 
except extreme problem cases that re- 
quire clinical examination and pro- 
cedures. Flexible grouping within a 
class on the basis of immediate needs, 
interests, and units of work seems to 
care for most pupils. Certainly, the 
effect of this procedure on the per- 
sonality and social life of the child is 
better than under most plans of seg- 
regation. 


What are some thin 
to overcome a t 
ently poor — 


(1) Give the factors of readiness 
for beginning reading more attention. 
(2) Discover the needs of individual 
pupils. (3) Adapt materials and tech- 
niques to individual pupils. (4) Pro- 
vide firsthand experiences which will 
aid in developing understanding and 
vocabulary. (5) Discuss freely mean- 
ings, vocabulary, and concepts. (6) 

nce the different types of reading 
experiences. (7) Rely less upon stand- 
ard tests to evaluate the reading pro- 
gram. (8) Give more attention to 
the application of reading skills out- 
side the reading period. (9) Try to 
secure suitable reading materials of 
various types and levels of difficulty. 


s which can be done 
lency toward consist- 
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von suggestions have you ff organiz- 
a bird club in our fifth grade? 
give some activities. 


Decide on the purposes of the club 
and try to select your activities to 
conform to these purposes. The pur- 
poses may include: learning to iden- 
tify some birds of the neighborhood, 
finding out the habits of the birds, 
helping to protect valuable birds, 
learning to observe accurately and to 
report findings with care. Let the 
children who are interested help plan 
the activities of the club. 

The activities of the club may in- 
clude taking bird walks to observe 
habits of birds, collecting abandoned 
birds’ nests and studying them, col- 
lecting pictures of common birds and 
displaying them on the school bulletin 
board, constructing bird feeding sta- 
tions and birdbaths. 

You may wish to organize a Junior 
Audubon Club. If so, communicate 
with the National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


+ 


Please suggest some of the kinds‘ of ex- 
hibits that may be displayed in teaching 
fifth-grade science. 


The most useful type of exhibit is 
the one that grows out of the actual 
classroom procedures in science. 
However, there are several kinds of 
things that may be exhibited. 

Experiments that have been per- 
formed are always interesting. ‘(It is 
still more interesting to set them up 
so that visitors to the exhibit can per- 
form them.) A written report should 
accompany each experiment telling 
how it works and what it shows. 
Sometimes a series of experiments il- 
lustrating the same science principle 
can be exhibited. 

Collections of seeds, leaves, desert- 
ed birds’ nests, rocks, shells, and many 
other such items, are an important 
portion of a display. The display 
should show certain things and an ac- 
companying written report might set 
these forth for the benefit of the vis- 
itors. 

Hobbies of individuals invariably 
attract attention. If the individuals 
are present to explain their hobby 
collections, the displays become more 
meaningful. They may take a variety 
of forms, and this adds interest. 

The exhibit is more successful if 
arrangements are made well in ad- 
vance of the designated time, for then 
it is possible to plan more carefully. 


What is the preferred length of a film 
which is to be used for class instruction 
in the elementary school? 


Since the attention span of elemen- 
tary-school pupils is relatively short, 
it has been said that a film used for 
instruction at the elementary-school 
level should be shorter than thirty 
minutes, preferably twelve to fifteen 
minutes in projection time. 

3 


1 wonder whether you can tell me how a 
small lightweight portable blackboard 
may be made. 


An inexpensive method of making 
a portable blackboard is to paint a 
piece of wallboard or the smooth side 
of a sheet of masonite with three 
coats of black flat paint. As the sur- 
face becomes chalky with use, a fresh 
coat of paint may be applied. 


e 
What is the maximum number of words 


which should be placed on a typewritten 
or a printed slide? 


The chief value of a word slide is 
that it enables one to project on a 
screen key words, songs, verses, or 
outlines to be read simultaneously by 
all the members of a group. If there 
are too many words on the slide, they 
cannot be read by pupils who sit at a 
distance from the screen. A slide 
with more than sixty words on it is 
difficult to read. If the reading mat- 
ter runs longer than that, a second 
slide should be made—and a third if 
necessary. 


+ 
Is it possible to purchase slide oe os 


children’s stories suitable for the pri- 
mary grades? 


Curriculum Films Inc., R.K.O. 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, 
has produced slide films of fifteen fa- 
vorite children’s stories in color. The 
complete set costs $22.50. It con- 
tains 360 pictures. Write to the pro- 
ducer for further information. 

> 
Why do filmdistribut | agencies ask 
borrowers not to rew a film before 
returning it? 

Each film is inspected by the dis- 
tributing agency upon its return from 
use. If the film is rewound after be- 
ing used, the distributing agency has 
to wind it twice, to inspect it 
make it ready for use. This adds to 
the time needed for inspection. 


How may I present adjective and adverb 
so that my pupils will under. 
stand the difference between them? 


Before phrases are presented, it is 
absolutely essential that the child 
thoroughly understand the work of an 
adjective and an adverb in any sen- 
tence. 

The differences may then be illus- 
trated in this manner: 

1. A straw hat is useful. 

2. A hat of straw is useful. 

3. The boy acted childishly. 

4. The boy acted like a child. 


In the first sentence, what word de- 





scribes the hat? In the second sen- 
tence; what words describe the hat? 
In sentence three, what word tells 
how the boy acted? In sentence four, 
what words give the same idea? Is 
there any difference between the work 
of the words in sentences one and 
three and the phrases in sentences two 
and four? 


od 


What can the teacher do to help her pu 
pils in developing a readiness for writ- 
ing? 

The types of experiences needed to 
develop readiness for writing are: 
(a) experiences which lead pupils to 
appreciate the significance of good 
writing, and provide objectives for 
writing; and (5) experiences whi 
tend to develop motor control and co- 
ordination. Experiences of the first 
type are much like those used to pro- 
mote readiness for reading. 

In developing motor control, the 
child should be given numerous op- 
portunities for rhythmic response to 
music. He should also have many op- 
portunities to handle the tools of art 
work, such as scissors, crayons, paint- 
brushes, colored chalks, and pencils; 
and to manipulate clay and finger 
paint. <A child who is too young to 
write expresses himself through draw- 
ing and making things. 

After a child is able to manipulate 
art-and-craft mediums freely, he is 
ready to begin to make straight lines 
and circles—the elements of the man- 
uscript alphabet. 

The teacher may originate various 
stories which involve the use of th 
writing strokes, for making thing 
such as a fence, stick men, soldiers, 
and tents. Then children may have 
fun using circles, 
stories may be made in which line 
and circles are combined to represent 
the objects in the story. 
















YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE | 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting 
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“Today’s magic carpet 
travels on a railroad track’ 


"This afternoon the children and I bave been 
planning our vacation trip. We have all of this 
wonderful country of ours to choose from, and the 
railroads can take us to any far-away place we 
pick. Like a regular magic carpet, 

“What's more, when we go by train we know 
we'll get there—swiftly, safely, comfortably—no 
matter what kind of antics the weather man thinks 
up. Train travel is inexpensive too—especially 
since we get round trip rates and the children ride 
for balf-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring the world 
to my door...to help me run my house. And then, 


at vacation time, they turn around and put all 
America within easy reach!” 


When you plan your next vacation, remember 
that the day-and-night, all-weather regularity 
and dependability of the railroads can help make 
your holiday the best you’ve ever known. 

It will start the moment you board your train. 
You'll begin to shed tension as you watch a con- 
tinuous moving picture unroll beyond your win- 
dow, in natural color and featuring close-ups of 
the world’s most satisfying scenery. You can 





relax in your comfortable seat. You'll enjoy 
plenty of space to move around in. And all the 
while—as you read or rest or sleep—your train 
will be taking you easily, smoothly, dependably 
—like a regular magic carpet — wherever in all 
America you want to go. 


ASSOCIATION OF AM € Re CAN RAI LROA Dp Ss WASHINGTON 6, D, C. 
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® Think of it—you can visit 
COLORFUL COLORADO, MAGIC YELLOW- 
STONE and GLorious GLACIER PARK—all 
in one grand vacation! Two weeks is time 
enough—all summer not too long! 


® One Burlington ticket provides air- 
conditioned transportation to these three 
great summer playgrounds: Here’s how: 
You start from anywhere in the Eastern half 
of the country with your round-trip ticket to 
Glacier Park. En route to Glacier you.can 
go by way of Denver at no additional train 
fare, with a free side trip from Denver to 
Colorado Springs, if desired. For only a few 
dollars more, you may include a round trip 
from Denver to beautiful Rocky Mountain 
National Park; and also have your ticket 
routed via either the Cody, Red Lodge, or 
Gardiner gateways of Magic Yellowstone 
Park. Thence, via any of these gateways, 
to Glacier Park. 

@ On your homeward trip, you can 
speed direct from Glacier Park to Chicago 
—or you can reverse this itinerary, going 
direct to Glacier and returning via Yellows 
stone Park and Colorado. , 

@ En route you can stop off for an all- 


expense motor tour through the picturesque 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 


@ Whether you travel independently 
or join a congenial escorted tour, you'll 
treasure every minute 
of this thrilling travel 
adventure. Any rail or 
travel agent can tell 
you about this great 
Burlington Vacation 
Bargain. Or mail the 
coupon today for full 
information. 





Way of 
“4 


(we 


[ : 
Burlindton| 3 


| Route | 





BuRLINGTON TRAVEL BuREAU 


Dept. 611, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 








I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me free illustrated 


booklet, rates, and information about vacations in (] COLORADO 


ro 


[] YELLowsrone [) GLacier ([) ALL Tourer. Check booklets wanted. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, | 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








at 


Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





I have forty pupils in fourth grade. 
Please suggest a way to use tempera 
paint with such a large group. 


Don’t try to have all children use 
the paint on the same day. Divide 
your class into four groups. Let ten 
paint on one day, ten on another day, 
and so on. Then go back and begin 
again with the first group. This will 
be slow, but as the children become 
accustomed to the idea, you can di- 
vide the class into three groups and 
later into two groups. The others 
can work with crayons. 


. 


Why do I have difficulty in helping pu- 
pils do art work to illustrate social 
studies, geography, and history? 


Most teachers have this difficulty, 
especially when pupils have not had 
much definite work in drawing. In 
order to illustrate any such subjects, 
children need to know how to draw 
people, objects, and animals. 

Another difficulty is this. The 
children may study Holland, Ger- 
many, and Russia, all in just a few 
weeks. ‘They can’t learn to draw, 
model, and construct things to illus- 
trate a country in two weeks unless 
they are very talented. 


* 


Do you consider that the ordinary small 
low flat paint pans are good to use for 
tempera paint? 


We prefer small bottles, for these 
reasons, 

1. The paint does not evaporate so 
fast from bottles. : 

2. We can cover bottles overnight 
by laying a cover on top of each, 
(We do not screw on the covers, for 
the wet paint seals them, and makes 
them hard to unscrew.) ‘The paint 
stays moist. When we try to cover 
the low pans we don’t succeed in 
keeping out the air, and the paint 
has a tendency to harden. 

3. When we used the low flat paint 
pans for paint and poured the left- 
over paint back into the big bottle, 
it was wasteful, for some always 
stuck to the pans. When using bot- 
tles, we can leave paint right in the 


bottles. 
. * 


What can the rest of my third-grade 
class do while I help seven or eight 
children with a mural? 


Let the remaining children make 
original designs on 44,’’ squared paper. 
(This can be bought of school-supply 
firms.) They love to do it. Encour- 
age them to use only two colors. 





Do you consider that dramatizing the 
social studies is a valuable activity for 
elementary-school pupils? 


I think it is, if you understand the 
philosophy back of the activity. Chil- 
dren of all ages like to pretend, 
Watch a group of girls and boys out- 
side of school and you will often find 
them dramatizing some phase of com- 
munity living—keeping store, teach- 
ing school, holding church services, 
They dramatize stories at home and 
on the playground with no direction 
from an adult. 

When we dramatize social studies 
we make use of what seems to be a 
natural interest of children. We are 
vitalizing facts, teaching pupils t 
make compérisons and understand re- 
latiouships, and developing attitudes, 
For an excellent discussion of this 
subject, see “Dramatizing the Social 
Studies,” by Edith F, Miller, in Tre 
INsTRUCTOR, January 1946. 


+ 


How can I help my fifth-grade pupils 
associate places on the map with stories 
that they read? 


Have you thought of a picture 
map? Use a large outline map, and 
as a story is read about some par- 
ticular country mark that place in 
some way decided upon by the group. 


* 


1 am gathering material for activity 
units, Where can I secure free or iv 
expensive material on cotton? 


Write to the following addresses, 

Educational Service, National Cot- 
ton Seed Products Association, Inc., 
618 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

National Cotton Council, Memphis 


1, Tennessee. 
— 


How can I teach important and interest 
ing social-studies topics which are dis 
cussed only briefly in our text? 


Ask your class a question about the 
subject at hand; let it be one that 
you cannot answer specifically but 
one which you know can be answi 
by reading some book or magazine 
that you have. Stimulate the chil- 
dren to ask further quéstions. 

a list of these questions. Then 

to find the answers, checking off each 
question as it is answered satisfactor- 
ily. You will be surprised at what 
will grow out of such a beginning. 
Soon there will be questions that can 
be better answered by carrying ov 
an experiment, interviewing a citizen 
of the community, making some 0b- 
ject, or taking a trip. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 


















HOW TO 
ORDER 










coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
pan de information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
' Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


(For other coupons, see pages 64, 66, and 84.) 











PURINA CO. 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louls 2, Mo 


FREE Please send me, without 


cost ef obligation, “Teaching Kit on 
Wheat” (C359), as described in your ad- 
vertisement. (Offer limited to fesidents 
of Continental United States). 


Bacisi 


a 





a 

EE 

P.O. & 

EE 
4-47 IN 31 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Educ. Dept. 
Camdea, N. J. 


booklet on RCA Victor Record Library for 


Please send me 18-page 


Elementary Schools. 








Name ——- — 

OU 

P.O. & 

a a 
4-47 IN 163 
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HEINZ COMPANY, t. IN- DeVRY CORPORATION . 1-D4 
Pleithoren $0. Pa. am, Or 7 1111 Armitage Ave., i, fave. 14, ML. 
“ ca v teach pmen 
prints, for class room use, of “How the i of t “DeVry”. School 
Indian Enriched our Culture,” the Heinz r Dealer. Fiend NEW 136 page 
advertisement appearing in this issue of geteteg of Educational and Entertainment 
THE INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only f filme. 
in V.S.A.). 1 Schoo! 
l 
Name... GRC a yeccc qr 
! 
St. or B.D. i Ff 
P.0. & 
eo = . ae ! Zone... Es 
4-47 iN3 i 4-47 IN 99 
a a ah 


copies of your useful teaching aid, “’Per- 


free 


tinent Fects about Coal”; () one copy of 


“Bituminous Mining Towns.” 
Namo 


St. of R.D. . ee 


P.O. & 
Zone a 


4-47 IN 160 





a ee 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 


i 
i 
l 
l 
I 
! 
! 
| 
] 
! 
! 
1 
1 
i 
wrasse 
se ngton 5, D.C. \ 
1 
1 
! 
! 
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l 
I 
! 
l 
I 
} 
I 


l 
FREE Please send me, for myself I 
and my pupils, _.... reprints of your j 
advertisement “‘The Musket that started | 
mass production”; _....... copies of the j 
booklet, “Metallurgy and Wheels.” | 
1 
Name__ — i 
Rm @ OB...nux — 
P.O. & i 
es Se le 
4-471N83 | 


heeherteeberleateaterttenteteterted | 


i 
ER MEMORIAL MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
] Piesburgh 13, Pa Door 16, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, lowa . 
: FREE Please send me copies 1 FREE Please send me, without i 
] of new Stephen Foster Song Book contain. I " 
| obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Pian l 
ing words, music and direction hints for 41 r , 
t outstanding Foster songs. i for Teachers. l 
t j 
a 1 Oe ™ r 
Dost. of no. aoe = a 
a.” State a State i 
ee eensguewes ————— en hp ee Se ee ES — 
i 4-47 1n 168 I 4-471IN@S | 
Ne eee ee ome ee ee eee oe ne ee SRAM MONOD Samwenwd 
i “MY .. Educational Dept. KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. 
! hy Fi eS York 20, NY. ’ Battle Creek, Michigan ~~ j 
| FREE tase warastg 1 FREE um wim... | 
3 a 
4 26”; Candboar dine” uty Tooth Ney | copies of Kellogg’s new nutrition folder, j 
j Dent ut Certificates plus New. Class Cer- I “Foods for Growing Boys and Girls.” j 
ate. i 
Class Enrotiment.__. Grade(s)_.____ l 
{ ee | 
; 5 as P SS re ae | 
School 1 
shoot Address. " er \ 
- 0. & ies 1 20.6 on 7 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 











Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Musi 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Do you favor having | ms without 
numbers? What is value of this 
type of work? 


I favor the use of problems of this 
kind at the sixth-grade level or 
above. Certainly below the fifth- 
grade level there is no benefit to be 
derived from them, because they are 
too difficult for the pupils to under- 
stand. 

Problems without numbers provide 
an excellent check on the reading 
comprehension of pupils. The ability 
to read in arithmetic is different from 
the ability to read-for pleasure. The 
source of much of the difficulty en- 
countered in problem solving is lack 
of ability to read verbal problems 
with understanding. The pupil must 
determine the process to use from the 
context of the verbal statement, when 
numbers are missing. If he is unable 
to succeed with this type of work, the 
exercise has diagnostic value in show- 
ing either the pupil’s lack of under- 
standing of a process or his lack of 
ability to read intelligently. 


* 


How can I introduce decimal fractions? 
Can a foot ruler be used to show the 
decimal concept? 


I recommend the use of decimal 
rulers. Cut strips of cardboard a foot 
leng and mark them into tenths of a 
foot. Then have the pupil measure 
familiar objects in the room, to the 
nearest tenth of a foot. He may find 
that his desk is 2.3 feet long. He 
writes the amount with both decimal 
and common fractions. 

The next step is to use a ruler in 
which the foot is divided into hun- 
dredths. Now the pupil can measure 
his desk and find it to be 2.28 feet in- 
stead of 2.3 feet. Again he writes 
the amounts with both decimal and 
common fractions. From these social 
applications he generalizes about the 
way of writing decimals. He learns 
that one place represents tenths and 
two places represent hundredths. 
(The beginning work with decimals 
should be limited to tenths and hun- 
dredths. ) 

The decimal ruler gives the pupil 
something to manipulate. It is a 
visual aid for showing decimal frac- 
tions. The ordinary Ae ruler grad- 
uated to sixteenths of an inch cannot 
be used to show the decimal concept. 
However, the teacher should have 
pupils compare the divisions on the 
two rulers. ‘Thus, they will learn 
that a tenth of a foot is greater than 
an inch, and that a hundredth of a 
foot -is less than an eighth of an inch. 


No. For pupils in kindergarten and 
first grade, rhythm bands may add to 
the sense of rhythm, but since rhythm 
alone is not music, too much of it 


may do harm instead of good. 
a 


Please suggest some easy musical play 
for children to per 
form near the close of school. 


Spring Magic, prepared by Beatrice 
McManus, published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston 17, may fill your needs, All 

songs are from the Elementary 
Vocal Course in Ginn and Company's 
“World of Music” series and may be 
learned during regular music periods, 


> 
Do girls’ voices change like 
voices? If so, how should ae 
treated? 


There are certain types of girls’ 
voices that change during adolescence. 
The change is not so definite as the 
change of boys’ voices, but there may 
be a distinct change nevertheless, 
This usually begins with the loss of 
the top tones in a soprano voice, For 
example: A girl with a beautiful 
high soprano voice came to me and 
said, “I can’t sing high any more. 
May I sing second soprano or alto?” 
Reluctantly I told her to sing second 
soprano. She did this for a year. 
Gradually her high voice came back, 
and she sang high soprano as before. 


> 


What shall I do with my sixth-grade 
pupils who are untrained in music? The 
class is so uneven, 


If there is another sixth grade, or 
a. fifth grade, in your building, the 
same condition may exist there. 
not regroup the children carefully? 
Place the advanced pupils from both 
grades together. Give the untrained 
pupils the kackground they lack. Be- 
gin at the beginning. Teach, by rote, 
the same songs that the other group 
is learning. A class can review three 
years’ work in one year. 


* 
Do you approve of teaching old songs 


with new to suit some occasion 
or program? 


It is difficult to make hard-and- 
fast rules about such things, but there 
is always good taste to guide us. It 
seems wrong to put trifling words t 
a superior tune for the sake of fitting 
it into a play or program. 


BEFORE MAKING. USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 
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Relaxing in Glacier National Park, Montana 
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Seattle Waterfront and Mt. Rainier 
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Fishing's great fun near Portland 















A twosome in quaint English Victoria 
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Sunning and swimming on California beaches 


From Glacier Park to California 


© Nowhere else so much to see and do. And this year you 
can get definite reservations all,the way from Glorious 
Glacier Park to Glamorous Southern California—at the 
better hotels and on the trains. So don’t postpone the 
trip that’s No. 1 on America’s Vacation Hit Parade. 
You'll get more enjoyment and more for your. money 
by vacationing in Glacier Park and adjacent Waterton 
Lakes Park in Canada, the Pacific. Northwest, and 
California. This is the big part of America—big moun- 
tains, big trees, big rivers, big-dams, -big beaches, big- 


hearted people, and a big welcome to the vacation visitor. 
So—off you go to Glacier Park and California this 

year, all on one economical round-trip Great Northern 

Railway ticket! Let us plan an itinerary for you. 


V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
° St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY | 
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summer study. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


for teachers 


Here is help for you in planning trips and 
On coupons offering desired 
items (one copy of each), print name, address, 
etc., and mail in one envelope to: 
tion, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
may include Contest Entry Blank on page 66 
and other coupons on pages 62, 66, and 84.) 





Coupon Sec- 
(You 











801 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FREE 


Please send me complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. 
Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


4-47 IN 74 


a _——_— as se i 


J PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TRAVEL BUREAU 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada 


FREE Please send me maps and 


booklets describing places of interest in 


the Province of Quebec 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Dir. Summer 


Session, Laramie, Wyoming. 


FREE 


Please send me complete 
information regarding Summer Programs at 


the University of Wyoming. 


Peewee es weer 22 gee eeeseeeeeene™ 
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UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone_. State 
4-47 IN 176 


Name SS 

St. of R.D._ i _ 

P.O. & 

, ————— ee 
4-47 IN 167 
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UNION PACIFIC R.R., Room No. 27 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FREE Please send me information 


on a train trip to: () California; [) Pacific 
Northwest; [] Yellowstone National Park; 
] Colorado; [} Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; [) Sun Valley; [) Dude 
Ranches. 


{ 2 i 
i CANADIAN PACIFIC RWY., Passenger Dept. OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Dir. Summer Sessions, i 
j Montreal, Quebec, Canada \ Corvallis, Oregon ' 
] FREE Please send descriptive lit { FREE Please send me complete in- I 
i I 1 
1 erature on 2 trip to Lake Louise, Banff, | formation regarding Summer Sessions at the I 
i I i 
| and the Canadian Rockies. i Oregon State College. q 
1 I 1 
| Name | Name i 
i St. or R.D , St. or R.D. i 
1 i i 
j Fo & P {| ?.0. G i 
one tate Zone State 
j 4-471N177 I 4-471N 170 J 
ett a emetenenanenenenuse wee eee eee ---—{] 
i GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 i GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
’ 113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio i Vv. J. Kenny, P.T. Mogr., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
; FREE Please send me, for my class t FREE Please send me _ illustrated 
room, a copy of “Famous Highways of this i : , 
I Amazing America,” your full-color his- i booklet on Stop-Over Tours in Glacier Na- 
! torical wall display. r tional Park, Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
. School I fornia 
{ 
Name. i Name 
1 
St. of R.D. \ St. or R.D. 
P.O. G P.O. G& 
i Zone __— State I Zone . State 
i 4-471n93. I 4-47 IN 178 
b 
i 
I 
i 
! 
i 
4 
I 
i 
| Name 
i 
i St. of R.D. 
i P.0. & 
i Zone_ State 
i 4-47 IN 72 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. 
Quarter, Boulder, Colorado. 


FREE 


Summer i 





Please send me complete j 
I 
information about Summer School at the I 
1 
University of Colorado | 
1 
Name I 
St. or R.D.__ - 
P.O. & j 
Zone State 

4-47IN 166 | 

ee emcee ecm mm me em ee cee 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM., Travel Service, i 
181 Gateway Circle, Portland, Me. , 
FREE Please send me your 36-page | 
I 
beautifully illustrated Maine Vacation Guide | 
for 1947. } 
I 
Name - I 
- I 
So @ &h......... j 
P.0. G I 

 —- SS CO 
4-471N175 J 








Burdocks and Fairies 


(Continued from page 47) 


MRS. ALLEN—Phyllis, come here 
and try this on. (Puts partly finished 
cap om Phyllis, while Grandmother 
watches.) 

MR, ALLEN (goes back to his pa- 
per)—You might better rest than 
work on that stuff. You've had a 
hard day today. 

MRS, ALLEN—This isn’t work, it’s 
fun, 

FRANK (coming in with @ large 
poster which he shows to Charles)— 
I need one more—a large one of 
Nymphaea odorata to put— 

MR. ALLEN (interrupting, glaring 
at Frank)—N ymphaea odorata! Can't 
you talk English? What fool thing 
are you wasting your time on now? 

(Frank is about to speak, but his 
mother motions him to be silent. She 
looks grieved and hurt. Grandmother 
goes back to her chair. Phyllis and 
the boys look at the poster, bwt Frank 
keeps his eye on his father.) 

MRS, ALLEN (quietly)—Frank isn’t 
wasting his time. - Thursday is Na- 
tional Wild Flower Day, and he is 
making a poster for Phyllis to use in 
the school play. 

MR. ALLEN—Oh, schoolwork is all 
right, but those Latin names make me 
mad. Why can’t they be taught to 
speak English? 

FRANK—Father, Latin names are 
used to identify particular flowers. 
The common names aren’t the same 
all over the country, but Latin names 
are the same everywhere in the world. 
It is just as easy to learn Latin names 
as it is to learn Common names, even 
though you never studied Latin. But 
you had Latin in the academy, didn’t 
you? 

MR. ALLEN (sitting back in bis 
chair, appearing indifferent )—Time 
wasted, What counts is how to fat- 
ten hogs and make your cows pay. 

MRS, ALLEN—You used to be inter- 
ested in wild flowers. It was from 
you that I first learned some of the 
wild-flower legends. (She sighs.) 
But lately you think of nothing but 
work and money. I wish— 

GRANDMOTHER (smiling and inter- 
rupting )—Son, | think I shall have to 
make you some burdock tea. Do you 
remember what the ancients thought 
it was good for? 

MR. ALLEN (obviously quoting, 
with a rather wry smile)—‘It would 
restore the morbid to health.” 

PHYLLIS (skipping over to her fa- 
ther) —Yes, and the fairies hide un- 
der its leaves. 

CHARLES—Well, the fairies would 
have a hard time around here. There 
isn’t a burdock on the place. 

MR. ALLEN—Poke fun if you want 
to. I'm not going to have any weeds 
on my farm. It’s time you boys got 
busy and burned the weeds along the 
ditches and between the fields. That 
underbrush by the roadsides has to be 
cleaned up too. You can get at that 
tomorrow, Frank. Charles can help 
you after school. 

PHYLLIsS—Oh, Daddy, our teacher 
says that burning the weeds does more 
harm than good. 

MR. ALLEN—Well, I’m not going 
to let a little whippersnapper of a 
schoolteacher run my business. 

CHARLES (looking at his mother 
and laughing)—1 know one who did. 


MRS. ALLEN—Now, Charles, yoy 
know I never try to tell your fathey 
how to run his business, even thoy 
I did teach school before we wer 
married, 

MR. ALLEN (looks at her ap prov. 
ingly, but continues sarcastically) — 
Just what good do these weeds do? 
Pay off the mortgage, I suppose. 

FRANK—Wild flowers play a very 
important part in the balance of ny. 
ture. (He takes his poster and g0¢s 
back to the kitchen.) 

CHARLES (rising to his knees gnj 
reciting as though he had learned it 
in school)—*Burning destroys hu. 
mus-building vegetable matter that 
holds the moisture for trees. And 
trees hold the soil. And wild flowers 
form a ground cover that holds mois. 
ture for trees to hold the soil.” 
Doesn’t it, Mother? (He laughs 4; 
he goes back to his catalogues again.) 

MRS. ALLEN—There is an article in 
that very paper you are reading about 
how a farmer in Illinois lost twenty 
acres as a result of erosion. That 
couldn’t have happened if wild flow- 
ers, brush, and trees had been left 
along the creek banks and hillsides, 

FRANK (at kitchen door)—Unnec- 
essary drainage is another harmful 
thing. Lots of times the part that is 
drained is no good for crops when it is 
dry. Of course, some drainage has to 
be done, but a person could do a little 
thinking first. 

MR. ALLEN (rather incensed)— 
Don’t lay all the blame for killing 
wild flowers on the farmers. How 
about these high-toned nature lovers 
that come out from the city? Nota 
thing escapes them, from the first 
hepatica in the spring to the last red 
berry of the bittersweet in the fall. 
They've just about stripped us of 
dogwood and wild crab that make the 
woods a fairyland— 

PHYLLIS—Daddy! I thought you 
didn’t believe in fairies? Say, Daddy, 
this summer will you leave a few bur- 
docks for the fairies to live under? 

CHARLES—And for Grandmother 
to make into tea? 

MR. ALLEN (smiling a little)—Tll 
give you something for your impv- 
dence, young man. Mother, what 
will you brew to cure Charles of his 
smartness? 

GRANDMOTHER (looking at Charles 
fondly)—T'll have to study up on his 
case. 

MRS. ALLEN (holds wp finished 
cap)—There, that’s done, and it looks 
quite nice. (To Phyllis.) See that 
you do justice to your part tomorrow 
night, young lady. 

GRANDMOTHER—We'll all be proud 
of you when we see you up in front 
of everyone reciting your poem. 

MRS, ALLEN—I wish people from 
town could attend the program. | 
dread to think of the way some 0 
them destroy wild flowers and shrubs 
every season. 

CHARLES—The fringed gentian and 
lady’s-slipper are just about gone 
from around here already. 

PHYLLIS—I wish I could find 3 
wild lady’s-slipper. I wouldnt 
it; I'd just look at it. 

MRS, ALLEN—I'm glad to hear y# 
say that, Phyllis. Many people who 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Of all the world’s peoples none is more 
mysterious in its origin than the American 
Indian. No one knows who he is or where he 
came from. Some scientists believe that Asiatic 
nomads may have crossed the Bering Strait 
during a winter freeze, then moved on south- 
ward. Others say perhaps these are descendents 
of voyagers from the legendary lost continent 
of Atlantis. And there are those who believe 
man evolved here, later becoming mixed with 


migrant peoples. 


Indian dwellings, differing with the tribe, 

the climate, and the way of life, ranged 
from skin tepees, bark wigwams, log houses, 
beehives of sod, open thatched-roof shelters, 
and adobe structures to apartment-like cliff 
dwellings. In their clothing, too, the Indians 
showed surprising variation, using skins, furs, 
and fabrics in remarkably well-designed coats 
and trousers, in voluminous robes, cunning 
moccasins, and headgear. The Indians were the 
only race in the world to use feathers as they did, 
and their headdresses, feather capes and robes 
displayed rare artistry. 


More than we realize, this naturally gifted 

people left the mark of their culrure on our 
folk ways and spirits. In fact, many native 
Americanisms can only be explained by remem- 
bering that our ancestors went Indian for a 
time. All small boys play Indian; paratroopers 
dropping from the sky, hurled their defiance 
with the cry, “Geronimo.” Our love of the out- 
doors, our camping, hunting, and fishing trips 
are Indian. The Indian gave us snowshoes, ca- 
noes, toboggans, hammocks, decoys, the moose 
horn; from him we learned to play hockey, 
handball, lacrosse, battledore and shuttlecock, 
jacks, and marbles. 










How The Indian Enriched Our Culture 


Certainly it is true that a remarkable 
man has lived in America for thousands 
of years. Yet it is difficult to say whether the 
ancient, and more highly civilized peoples, 
whose remains archeologists find in mounds, 
cliff dwellings, and caves, are of the same race 
as the present Indian. For in appearance, cus- 
toms, language, government, religion, and art, 
Indian tribes frequently differed among them- 
selves more widely than did the races of Europe. 


Gifted with theatrical flair and a strong 


rhythmic sense, the Indians developed a 
unique dance art. Daubing their faces and 
bodies with paint, donning grotesque masks of 
wood or wicker, they handled snakes, live coals, 
underwent great feats of endurance and pain as 
they stamped, chanted, and spun to-the torrid 
beat of the tom-tom and the dry clack-clack of 
turtle shell rattles. As with most primitive 
people these dances were symbolic, petitioning 
the gods for favors, giving thanks, exorcising 
devils, or working up courage for the warpath. 





Like others, the Indian had to work hard 

for food. During good weather the woods 
and streams were richly stocked. But when the 
great white hunger fell on the forests he felt 
the pinch of scarcity. Then he turned to his 
reserves, carefully dried, tucked away in the 
root pit, or stored up in life-giving pemmican 
cakes of venison, fat, and berries. Cultivating 
nature’s abundance, the Indian gave the world 
corn, maple syrup, turkey, cranberries, squash, 
buckwheat, blackberries, potatoes, tomatoes, 
popcorn, peanuts, and chewing gum. 
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Basically, however, when this country was 

discovered, all North American Indians 
were a primitive people who farmed, hunted, 
fished, and fought for a living. The men were 
warriors, trail blazers, toolmakers, food pro- 
viders. Woman's role was the usual home- 
making, child care, clothing, cooking, and gar- 
dening. Their culture belonged to the boyhood 
of the human race; and our pioneer ancestors, 
living beside them in primeval woodlands, cast 
off outworn European ways and, going Indian to 
survive, drank in a kind of New World splendor 
that has made the American character unique. 


All Indians are clever artists with a rare 
sense of design, a subtle understanding of 
color and form, and almost microscopic eyesight. 
Their beadwork was developed after the white 
man introduced glass beads; before this, they 
made similar pieces with claws, shells, teeth, 
bones, fish scales, semi-precious stones, gold and 
silver. Their quill and straw work is remarkable 
in its perfection; their basketry is among the 
world’s finest. Indian pottery is extraordinary 
for being made without the wheel. Wonderful 
rugs and blankets, made by the southwest 
Indians on primitive looms, are as boldly beau- 
tiful as is their silver jewelry and leather work. 


™ ore 

Among the Indian's finest gifts to the 

American table was a croc of mealy 
brown beans, baked all plump and tender in the 
good earth where they grew. The white man put 
them in the oven and made them his favorite 
Saturday fare. Later, H. J. Heinz Company, 
interested in preserving America’s choicest 
eating customs, packed the Indian’s beans in 
jars and cans. Today, when the rich aroma of 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans hovers on the kitchen 
air, it wakens a thousand memories of ancient 
camp fires, of bean holes redolent with savory 
eating when America was young. 
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summer study. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


for teachers 


Here is help for you in planning trips and 
On coupons offering desired 
items (one copy of each), print name, address, 
ete., and mail in one envelope to: 
tion, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
may include Contest Entry Blank on this page 
and other coupons on pages 62, 64 and 84.) 


Coupon Sec- 
(You 
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| 

I CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU i 

awa, Canada 

1 Ottawa, Canad. 

l 

| FREE Please send me literature | 

] on Canada—Vacations Unlimited which I 

will give me information on things to do 

j and see in Canada. | 

Fr ! 

| ame e ! 

| I 
St. of R.D. 

i I 
P.O. & 

I Zone State___ ! 

i 447inie9 | 

on 

| MISSOURI STATE Div. of RESOURCES G 1 

I DEVELOPMENT, Dept. C-53, Jefferson City, Mo. , 

FREE Please send me large-scale | 

I 

scenic color Map-Ffolder of the State of l 

I 
i 
Missouri | 
I 
I 
i Name 
l 

! 

i 

} St. or R.D. 

I 

l pos 

I 

| Zone ———— . 

' 4-471nN 165 I 

POS wee Re Ewe eee wae 

| NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1334F | 

j 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

I FREE Please send me a copy of I 

! I 

I your new free booklet “Art Galleries on I 

! i 

Wheels.” ! 

I 

| Name i 

! | 
St. or R.D. 

i 
P.O. G I 
Zone State__ 

4-471N 136 | 

ee eee 

! ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS i 

, 953 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. , 

! F R E E Please send me your ! 

} “Teacher's Kit for a Study of Railway l 

i Transportation.” I 

| I 

j 1 am a teacher at School. i 

I 1 

! Name i 

i 

! St. or R.D. 

j °0.6 j 
Zone State 

! a7 iner | 

! NAT’L TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, Dept. 14 

I 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 

I 

! FREE Please send me free tour i 

| folder as checked: [] Gulf Coast; [) Cali- i 

: fornia; () Florida; (_) Southwest; () Nation- 

i al Parks; (_) Historic East; (1) Southeast | 

! I 

i ame I 

: St. or R.D 
P.O. & 

i Zone... SSS eee ! 

l 4471N171 | 

L 


GRAY LINE ASSN. Dept. | 
10 North LaSalle St. Rua 2, mM. 


FREE 


Night Tour Folder describing points of in- 


Chicago 


Please send me 


terest to be seen on Gray Line Tour of 


Chicago. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State _ 
4-47 IN 173 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. 611 
547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FREE 


trated booklet, rates and information about 


Please send me free illus- 
a vacation in [] Colorado; |] Yellowstone 


National Park; () Glacier National Park; 


~] all three. 
Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.0.G 
Zone — State 
4-47 IN 174 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD, F. N. Hicks, P.T.M 


713 Union Station, Chicago 6, Hl. 
FREE Please send me literature 
on vacations in the Northwest Wonderland 
via the Olympian Hiawathas, newest mem- 
ber of the Speedliner fleet. 

Name 

School Address 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

4-47 IN 82 


SOUTH DAKOTA Dept. Fish, Game, Parks and 
State Highway Commission, Pierre, 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your attractive, colorful booklet on Mt. 


Rushmore 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-47 IN 139 


we nnn nn nef -- -- - -- -------- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOV’T TRAVEL BUREAU 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
FREE Please send me information 
about a summer vacation in British Colum- 
bia. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
. P.O.G 
Zone State . 
4-47 IN 172 
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Circling the Gaspe 
Peninsula 

(Continued from page $6) 


Children along the road were selling 
luscious blueberries. 

After lunch at Chateau Cap Chat, 
we motored to Madeleine, spending 
the night at Bon Accueil. On the 
second day we arrived at land’s end, 
at Gaspé itself, 

Cartier came in 1534 to Gaspé, 
erected a wooden cross, and took 
possession of the country in the name 
of France. Reverently we climbed a 
hill to the imposing monument that 
has been erected in his honor. 

In passing through the village of 
Coin du Banc, we caught our first 
glimpse of the world-famous Pierced 
Rock, and we knew that Percé, Can- 
ada’s Céte d’Azur—one of her most 
attractive seaside resorts—was just 
ahead. Our hostelry for the night, 
the Peak o’ Dawn, was on the moun- 
taintop. In the morning we explored 
the village, purchasing rare books, ex- 
quisite china, and colorful handwork. 
Then we took a boat for Bonaventure 
Island, the renowned bird sanctuary 
where countless seafowl make their 
lofty home. 

As we resumed our journey, the 
wild ruggedness of our first stretch 
gave way to a tranquillity, a choice 
mellowness, that was most fascinat- 
ing. Covered bridges spanned streams 
full of logs. Great sawmills cut the 
lumber for local consumption. As 
the Baie des Chaleurs began to nar- 
row, we saw Matapédia. Here where 
the Restigouche and Matapédia rivers 
enter the bay, we enjoyed what is 
said to be the world’s best salmon. 
The Matapédia winds in and out of 
the vailey, under cliffs, and around 
wooded hills. These are indeed the 
Elysian Fields of Canada. In a final 
whirl past picturesque villages of 
whitewashed houses and neat gardens, 
we found ourselves back at our start- 
ing point, Mont-Joli. 

Alighting from the car, I recalled 
an eXperience on a mountaintop near 
Percé. I stood looking down into the 
valley, but there was a heavy mist— 
a storm was raging below. I could 
hear distant thunder and see vivid 
flashes of lightning. As I watched the 
changing panorama, I saw ascending 
from the clouds a little gannet, a 
white bird from Bonaventure Island 
—-skillful master of the sea winds— 
and its courage gave me new hope. 
Teachers, too, have to rise above con- 
fusion and danger. Amid the storms 
of these postwar days, “they shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.” 











Have you heard. ,? 





$1,000 


is offered by THE INSTRUCTOR for a. 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach 
ers during 1947... Wouldn’t it seen, 
good to you to put away a nest eg 
for a still later trip, or for some other 
pet project? Here’s your opportunity! 
Besides. the prize-winning Travel Le. 
ters published in THE INSTRUCTOR 
help other teachers to decide where ty 
go, and make them realize how valuable 
Travel can be to them professionally ang 
personally. In the 1947 Contest there 
will be 


16 CASH PRIZES 





First Prize ; 3 300.0 
Second Prize__._.__ 200.00 
Third Prize____ 100.00 
Fourth Prize___ 75.00 
Fifth Prize__ 50.00 
Sixth Prize 5.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each__ 150.00 

Total ‘iandatedl alee $1,000.04 


Travel 


as you please—by train, bus, ship, plane. 
or private automobile, or combination 
of these 
walking or bicycle trip would not qual. 
ify.) 

You are eligible to enter the Contest 
which closes October 15—if you are 4 
teacher in active service (or subject to 
call as a substitute), a school librarian. 


means of transportation. (A 


school administrator, or supervisor. To 
enter the 


Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 
below—either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope. You may 
send it with any of the Travel Guide 
coupons on this page and on page 64, and 
with other coupons on pages 62 and &. 

We will mail you a copy of the Cov 
test Rules, with Cover Sheet for your 
manuscript, without obligating you i 
any way. So... clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! 
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ENTRY BLANK-—1947 TRAVEL CONTEST | 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


| am interested in your Travel Contest, which closes October 15, 


441 | 


Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | expect to write after returning 


from a vacation trip. | hope to go to 
My Name is (if Mrs., so state) 
Street or R.D. = ‘ 
P.O. G Zone 
Grade G School (or other position) 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


NAME 


1947. Please send me the 

asian 

“| 
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State__ 
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ADDRESS 
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Land of Romance PACIFIC 
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100.00 
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50.00 
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150.00 





Union Pacific serves more National Parks 
and western vacationlands than any 
other railroad. 


1,000.0 * * * 


In these colorful regions, you will find a 


wealth of natural beauty together with 
healthful and enjoyable recreation. 





ZION-BRYCE-GRAND 
CANYON Nat’! Parks 
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’ * * 


Begin and end your well-earned vaca- 


ot qual: 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST tion with relaxation. Travel by train and 
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ayes: the Ever-Green Empire enjoy air-conditioned comfort . . . room 
bject to to roam... restful nights... and de- 
brarian. rat ities. 
a 1 licious dining-car meals. For unsurpassed 
) vacation travel, in all seasons, we sug- 
gest you... be specific—say “Union 
[ Pacific.” 
/. * * * 
7a Select the vacation region in which 
gion in which you are 
card or : hae 8 i SUN VALLEY 
a particularly interested. Then mail coupon for ‘ 
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PUT 


3. 


Encourage your pupils 


3 WAYS 
To Brighten « 
Your Classroom 


: a 







GAY, STUDENT-MADE 


1. cutouts IN WINDOWS. 


to eat a good breakfast,* 


so they'll greet their morning studies, and you, 
with bright, eager faces. (Studies have shown that 
a GOOD breakfast does make a difference.) 





Teaching is fun when students 
are alert and responsive. Thia- 
mine (Vitamin B;) is impor- 
tant to mental alertness. It’s 
a good idea to get part of the 
daily thiamine requirements 
at breakfast. Wheat germ is 
a rich source of thiamine and 
hot Ralston has 214 times as 
much wheat germ as natural 





TWO KINDS OF 
HOT RALSTON 


BOTH ARE WHOLE WHEAT 
EXTRA-RICH It WHEAT GERM 


as 








whole wheat. 


That’s not all Ralston sup- 
plies, either! Because it is 
whole wheat, with extra-wheat 
germ, Ralston supplies protein 
of good biological value. 

Mighty good eating, too! 
Ralston has a delicious heart 
of wheat flavor the entire fam- 
ily enjoys. You, too! 

Rushed in the morning? 
Remember, Instant Ralston 
cooks in just 10 seconds... . is 
the same nutritionally as Reg- 
ular Ralston, which cooks in 
five minutes. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Developing Young Creative Writers 
(Continued from page 34) 


Development of the imagination 
was our objective. The early written 
assignments did not emphasize rules 
for composition, but strove to bring 
out the original creative ideas of the 
children. Later in the year, care was 
observed in spelling, form, and so on. 
Themes requiring a greater sense of 
atmosphere and of activity were as- 
signed. ‘The children described not 
only what they saw and heard, but 
how people acted generally, and what 
was happening during “Noon-Hour 
in a Cafeteria,” or “Two Hours at 
the Dentist’s Office.” 


APPRECIATION THROUGH 
DOING 


The appreciation of poetry through 
the reading of many poems was en- 
couraged in our project. Nursery 
rhymes, and short verses about the 


circus, animals, and flowers were read 


to the younger children. But more 
important than reading and studying 
other poems was actual creation. So, 
we began to rhyme, two words at 2 
time: clown—town, bread—spread, 
slow—go, hear—clear, spring—ring. 
In the intermediate and upper grades, 
where this rhyming scheme was best 
developed, we called them “two-word 
poems’ and gave them titles. 


A Circus Sandwich 
Clown Bread 
Town Spread 


Then we began the developing of 
“two-line poems.” The above groups 
grew into: 

A Circus 
If I were a funny circus clown 
I'd have a chance to go to town. 
Sandwich 
A bit of butter, a bit of bread, 
And in between some lettuce spread. 


FAIRYLAND 


In the fifth and sixth grades, we 
chose a unit on Fairyland. Again, we 
resorted to the oral reading of poetry. 
For the roll-call response the children 
each gave the name of a character 
from a fairy story, or the name of a 
fairy tale. Then the teacher read the 


following verse over and over. 


If I lived in a fairy tale 

And it were my good luck 

To have a wish, I'd choose to be 
A lovely, snow-white duck. 


The children were asked to join in the 
saying of this verse until they were 
filled with the rhythm of its four 
lines. Having caught the rhythm, 
each child was told to select the crea- 
ture out of fairyland that he or she 
would best like to be. With their 
sense of perception they were to try 
to see and hear this creature, try to 
sense what it would feel like doing, 
what it would say or think. Kings, 
queens, flowers, trees, brooks, gnomes, 
giants, fairies, bees, imps, and elves 
came to life. Now, with the first line 
of the poem as a starter, each set to 
work to write a four-line poem on the 
original model. The results were 
amazing. Some of the stanzas were 
astonishingly rhythmic and poetically 
imaginative. 

A tiny coquette wrote: 
If I lived in a fairy tale 

I'd be a sparkling fountain; 
I'd wink and blink and cast my charms 

About a gray-haired mountain. 


A boy, large for his age, and 
noisy, chose: 
If I lived in a fairy tale 
A giant I would be; 
I'd puff and roar—and the fairy folk 
Would be afraid of me. 


A demure little miss wrote: 
If I lived in a fairy tale 
I couldn’t be myself; 
So I would find a fairy tree 
And be a woodland elf. 


Another giant, a bit more acrobatic 
than the first, wrote: 
If I were in a fairy wood 
A giant I would be; 
I'd leap across the mountain peaks 
And jump across the sea. 


Princes and princesses lived in sey- 
eral of their verses. Peter, the gal 
lant, confessed: , 
If I lived in a fairy tale, 

A prince I'd want to be; 

I'd find a fairy princess 

And make her marry me. 


Michael, mischievous, revealed him- 
self thus: 
I cannot think what I would be 

If I lived with the fairies; 
Unless I'd be a little imp 

That danced across the prairies. 


These lines were almost flawless in 
rhythm. Not all were so good in 
either rhyme or rhythm, but the chil- 
dren had gained the right idea. 


FLOWERS 


We went back to the flower the 
children had observed, and developed 
a unit on flowers. 

The concrete, vivid picture of a 
pretty yellow and black pansy de- 
veloped into an original quatrain: 

The Pansy 
You are like my kitty’s face, 

Soft and black and yellow, 
Tiny whiskers right in place, 

A frisky, little fellow. 

The Forget-Me-Not 
Forget-me-not, Forget-me-not, 

Tell me what you are. 

I bought my blue dress from the sky, 


I am a little star. 


ART AND MUSIC 


During the year there had been 
correlation with other subjects. In 
the art class the unit on flowers 
brought added delight. The char- 
acters and scenes from fairyland were 
sketched. In one class, scrapbooks 
were made. 

Music was correlated. In the lower 
grades, songs about flowers, birds, and 
fairies were taught. In the rhythm 
classes the children swayed to flower 
music; they, “flew” on airy music like 
birds; and lightly stepped to running 
music; large, heavy, high steps were 
those of giants or woodland animals. 
During the music-appreciation hour 
the upper grades listened to music 
suited to the fairy or flower units. 

The point was not so much 
make correlations as it was to clinch 
the creative ideas by stimulating the 
imagination. The children were sur- 
rounded by suggestions and helpful 
pictures, so that their young miné 
were filled with, and attuned to, & 
thetic-delight. What later years will 
add in development from such begia- 
mings remains to be seen. It 3? 
challenge to those who will be mold- 


ing these minds and spirits. 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE to live in one of these attractive modern 
homes, nestled in the hills of West Virginia, for only $18 per month rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be able to do 
so! For that is the average monthly rental of these handsome little homes 
built by a coal-mining company to house its employees. 

Not all Bituminous Coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and 
new as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the best, 
and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, in increasing 
numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, sanitation, recreation, 
and other aspects of community living. 


Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s Bituminous 
Coal miners own their homes or rent from private landlords; the remain- 
ing one-third live in company-owned houses . . . at a national average 
rental of $11.50 per month! 


Seine de ht Se 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also come a long 
way—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 
sored by the country’s progressive coal operators. 
Nowadays, more than 90% of all Bituminous Coal 
mined underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only about 5% is 
mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the best wages—on 
earth. The miners’ average pay in recent months has 
exceeded $60 for a work week of less than 43 hours, 
including travel time. And thousands of coal miners 
earn steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 

x * * 
Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free copies of 
useful teaching aids: “Pertinent Facts About Coal,” and 
“Bituminous Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Buliding, Washington 5, D.C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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A Seminar Wide as all France and 
High as the Pyrenees 


A summer holiday or sabbatical that brings magnificent 
rewards in health and verve . . . a college course that no 
one ever flunks -ah. Just to be in France heightens every 
waking moment. . .from early bedside coffee-and-petits 
pains to the last sip of fragrant nectar under night’s 
jeweled canopy “ak. Tucked-away villages in the Pyré- 
nées, starred with exalted Spas, Ax-les-Thermes and 
Luchon...Superbagnéres and Font Romeu “ah. Through- 
out the Chateau countryside where fresh loveliness greets 
the eye at every gentle turn of the Loire. France reveals 
a mood to match your every fleeting predilection «ak. 
isn’t your boredom vanishing .:: at the very thought of 
such a vacation? era, Paris’ six great railway terminals 
are teeming again, serving cities and resorts from Biscay 
to the Alps, from the Channel to the Riviera. “ab. 
Through railroad tickets from French ports and Paris 
to all points in France, 


Your travel agency has detailed information. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 


610 Fifth Avenue, New York City (20) 
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A Unit on Aviation 
(Continued from page 29) 


C. Clouds. 

1. Cirrus is a very high, thin, and 
featherlike cloud. 

2. Cumulus is an irregular roll or 
pile type of cloud. 

3. Stratus is an even sheet of clouds, 
frequently blanketing the entire sky. 
4. Nimbus is a dark, heavy cloud 
from which rain falls. 


TRAVELING BY PLANE 


A. How a plane lands and takes off. 
1. Take the children on a trip to an 
airport to see how this is done. 
2. Ask friends and relatives who fly 
to come and talk to the class, or have 
the children question them outside 
school, and report to the class. 
B. Buildings at an airport. 
. Administration building. 

Control tower. 

Airplane hangars. 

Wind tunnels. 
. Workers at an airport. 

Pilot. 

Co-pilot. 

Hostess. 
. Ticket agent. 
. Cargo handler. 
Airplane mechanic. 
. Airplane polisher. 
. Janitor. 

Porter. 
D. What to look for at an airport. 
1. Different kinds of lights and their 
uses. 
2. How mail and baggage are cared 
for. 
3. Location of hangars and runways 
and their relation to the buildings. 
4. How passengers arrive and depart. 
. Ground servicing of the airplane. 
. Loading of the passengers. 
Wind cone and wind tee. 
. Location of the weather bureau. 
. Aids for safety in air travel. 
. The latest government bulletin on 
Civil Air Regulations, Parts 20, 43, 
and 60 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.), gives the most 
recent information about air traffic. 
2. Civil airways. 

3. Radio range stations. 
4. Marker beacons. 
5 
F 
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. Airport markers. 

. Flight plans. 

. Flight plans must contain identity 
of pilot and airplane, time and point 
of departure, proposed cruising alti- 
tude and air speed, proposed route, 
destination, estimated time of arrival, 
usable radio equipment, including, if 
any, the airplane transmitter frequen- 
cy and the alternate airport to be used 
in an emergency. 

2. Flight-plan approval may be ob- 
tained from the appropriate air traffic 
center by filing it with-the nearest 
tower, communications station, or 
military operations office. 


HISTORY OF AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


A. Major flight routes of the United 
States and of the world.—Use globes, 
polar projections, regional charts, and 
Mercator projection maps. Point out 
the relative merit and use of each. 

B. Why these routes have been devel- 
oped, 

1. Bring out how only the largest and 
most important cities are on the 


main air routes—only those with suf- 


ficient potential traffic to warran 
first-class service. 

2. Find out where the air freight anj 
cargo centers are all over the world, 

C. The earliest airplanes, 

1. Organize committees to read, take 
notes, and give reports on airplanes jn 
the early years. 

2. Make a movie showing the histor. 
cal development of aviation, 

D. Historic flights. 

1. Make a large wall map and mark 
some of the places which are partic. 
ularly important to aviation. 

2. Locate flights on the map with 
colored string. Small pictures of 
planes cut from old magazines may 
be used to illustrate the kinds of 
planes which were used on the various 
flights. 

E. Why world co-operation is pos. 
sible, desirable, and indeed vitally 
necessary in this aviation age. 
1. No country is able to produce all 
the materials needed for complete liy. 
ing. Co-operation among nations will 
contribute to higher living standards 
for all. 

2. If the peoples of the world are to 
survive, nations must learn to live to- 
gether, sharing their natural te. 
sources, their scientific and technical 
developments, their culture, their 
knowledge. ‘They must learn to live 
harmoniously and to appreciate what- 
ever contribution any country may 
make to the world community. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Perform experiments with air. 
1. To show that air is present in 
things, invert and submerge an empty 
glass in a large pan of water. Fill 
another glass with water and sub- 
merge it in the same pan. “Pour” air 
from the empty glass into the glas 
which is filled with water. 

2. To show that air exerts pressure, 
notice how air expands a balloon ora 
soccer ball. Watch how the balloon 
is pushed upward or forward when 
the air is allowed to escape. For a sec- 
ond example, fill the bottom of a glass 
with matches and paper. Invert the 
glass and force it into a pan of water. 
Take out the glass in the same posi- 
tion. Light the paper with the 
matches, for neither is wet. Ait 
pressure kept the water from entering 
the glass. 

B. Explain what makes an airplane 
fly. 

1. Draw diagrams showing air flow 
around the wings. Note how the aif 
stream divides, with part of the ait 
passing over the top of the wings, 
and part under the wings. (The up- 
ward pressure of air on both the top 
and the bottom of the wings, com- 
bined with the speed of the airplane, 
causes the plane to fly.) 

2. Send a glider through the air; 
note how it descends as the speed de- 
creases. Decreased speed indicates less 
upward pressure, or less lift. When 
speed is increased, lift will be im 
creased. A strong wind will lengthen 
the flight path of the glider. 

C. Discuss the advantages of “ovet 
the weather” flying; the possibilities 
for increased speed and safety in a- 
mosphere free of clouds, wind, 

SO On, 












(Continued om page 75) 
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NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHING 





New... Free 

STEPHEN 
FOSTER 
Song Book.. 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,‘Songs of Stephen Foster”’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 

INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music,the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As “interest-arousers” 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions, 

3 As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 


THIs Foster Song Book has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 


for your 


suggestions for arrangement of songs 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 












Foster and 


the original 
sheet music 





are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 


FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 


Stephen Foster”, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


iH 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 
to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality ° 
for complete chewing satisfaction 40.1:5 
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SET OF 3 PENCILS 
ONLY 16° 


When You Buy 10 


Pupils’ full names are om- 
hossed in rich gilt on cach 
pencil. Each set consists of 3 
attractive pencils in different 


Sets or More. colors, 

High ality, standard size pen: 
i8c. per Set for cils with popular No. 2 leads. 
Less than 10 Each have a pre-war eraser firmly 
Sets. held by a brass tip. 


Makes a low-cost, useful gife and 
achievement award. Order extra sets 
for pupils who wish to buy these beau- 
tiful pencils, Please print names clearly. 

Order now two insure immediate delivery. 

Send check or money order. No CO.D.'s 
please. 


Addizional Pencils to a Set Sc. cach 


EN OUR ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


arion BEbOSSING C0. 
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TO TEACH TIME EFFECTIVELY 
use this C-R TIME TEACHER 


Unbreakable, semi-plastic base 12” 
square. White scratch-proof, washable 
face will not tear or peel. Steel hands 
permanently attached, easy to set in 
any position to stay. Sharply printed 
black numerals 1%” high—easy to see 
throughout the room. Minutes clearly 
marked. Ideal for group teaching. With- 
stands enthusiastic handling. Sent on 
approval to principals or supervisors. 


$2.25 POSTPAID 
C-R DISTRIBUTORS 


1088 Parkside Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 











Today’s Challenge to 
Teachers 
(Continued from page 28) 


5. A teachers’ club sponsors a se- 
ries of school-and-community tours 
for its membership, each tour termi- 
nating in a picnic or dinner. 

Such instances can be multiplied 
where teachers are resourceful in ef- 
forts to develop group unity. A be- 
lief in the group and in the profession 
can be developed much more readily, 
in the writer’s opinion, through play- 
ing together than through boresome 
meetings too frequently organized 
for teachers. 


Improve Our Social Status— 

Community restrictions on teach- 
ers’ freedom and teachers’ lack of so- 
cial status in the community probably 
keep more promising young persons 
out of teaching than any other factor 
except low pay. These restrictions 
may be more imaginary than real in 
some communities, but their existence 
in others is a matter of record. What 
can we who teach do about them? 

In the first place, we should deter- 
mine what our actual status is, rather 
than accept any traditional defini- 
tions. A survey of community atti- 
tudes toward teachers and teaching 
may bring a change for the better by 
subjecting to community criticism 
the assertions of some vocal minority. 
A faculty which feels that the com- 
munity is unsympathetic or makes 
undue demands might undertake a 
fact-finding survey to determine 
whether there is real objection to 
teachers’ observing the same social 
conventions (or lack thereof!) as 
other professional groups. They 
might also try to learn whether an 
assumed social isolation of teachers is 
due to indifference on the part of the 
community or on the part of the 
teachers. There is real reason to sus- 
pect that the latter situation some- 
times prevails. 

In the second place, teachers can 
frequently improve matters by be- 
coming more aggressive in communi- 
ty affairs. Leadership in service clubs, 
women’s societies, civic organizations, 
and other groups may prove to be just 
the wedge needed to break down 
community indifference. 

Furthermore, the present time— 
when communities are seriously dis- 
turbed about the teacher shortage— 
provides a fine opportunity for gain- 
ing recognition of our own standards. 
If the community really objects to 
the social activities of teachers, it 
will be apropos to insist upon recog- 
nition of teachers as human beings! 
If the community feels that teachers 
have no place in civic affairs, the 


community may find it has no teach-’ 


ers in its schools. 


Glamorize Teaching— 

Teaching will seem dull to youth 
just as long as teachers seem dull, and 
as long as the agencies of mass com- 
munication make them appear to be 
uninteresting persons. The movies 
and radio have been giving teaching 
real help recently by breaking away 
from the older “schoolmaster” and 
“schoolmarm” types. It behooves us 
to act our new role of attractive, 
sympathetic persons. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Our Neighbor, Mexico 


(Continued from page 22) 


or. 


A number of songs were sung, 
some in Spanish to the accompani- 
ment of instruments. A Mexican 
dance was performed. 

The play, movie, and puppet show 
were presented. 

The children played the Mexican 
game, Chivas, while the parents en- 
joyed Spin the Bottle. Then the chil- 
dren broke the pitiata, 

Then the guests were invited to 
yisit the market and examine the ex- 
hibits. Gifts and favors were dis- 
tributed, and refreshments of pan 
dulce, chocolate, and cactus candy 
were served. At the conclusion, the 
parents were asked to cut the cake in 
true Mexican style, to see who would 
get the notice to give the next fiesta! 





TEACHING MATERIALS 
In addition to reference books, sup- 
plementary texts, stories of Mexican 
life, and magazines, the materials used 


G: 


= included picture post cards and other 
Ing things obtained by the teacher during 
ags a trip to Mexico. We also had a film 
: about Mexican children, and other 
Cot- movies. 
tton 
OUTCOMES 
fers 
A. Interest was increased in people 
ait living in another country, beyond the 
nak- children’s limited horizon. 
and B. Initiative was developed. 
C. Mental growth came from study 
CMS FB of the culture of the Mexicans. 
and & D. Many skills were developed. 
ents EpItoRIAL NoTe: Music and directions 
for the dance “Jarabe Tapatio” are in 
rom American Indian and Other Folk Dances, 
by Mary S. Shafter, published by A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York 18. The 
si game Chivas is in Games around the 
* in? Bf World, by Sarah Hunt and Ethel Cain, 
published by A. S. Barnes and Co. The 
ecis story The Painted Pig, by Elizabeth 
Morrow, is published by Alfred A. 
| Tes Knopf, New York 22; Story of Ferdi- 
= nand, by Munro Leaf, is published by 
| in Viking Press, New York 17. References 
° for music are as follows: “Cielito 
hve. Lindo,” Victor 1195, and Songs Texas 


Sings, published by Turner Co., Dallas; 
“La Paloma,” Victor 1141; “Conchita,” 
Victor 24541, and Silver Book of Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Co., Chi- 
cago 5; “The Captured Bandit” (both 
Spanish and English words), Canciones 
Panamericanas, published by Silver 
Burdett Co., New York 3; “South of the 
Border,” published by Shapiro Bernstein 


hi 


with 


pach & Co., New York 20. 

arg® At the time this unit was carried on, 
ye 10" the author was teaching fifth grade in 
4. 30 Public School No. 24, at Jacksonville, 


Florida. 





Our Community Unit 


(Continued from page 15) 
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other car for one of our two trains. 
We enjoyed reading about trains, 
learning poems, and singing songs. 

The Air Depot came next, but “we 
did not study that subject thorough- 
ly. My third-grade boys especially 
liked the pilot’s weather forecast 
codes. Thereafter, our community 
had hourly weather reports posted. 
The observations taken from the 
Playground certainly made the class 
aware of the ever changing weather 
picture, 

Time didn’t permit us to carry the 
unit into other industries. However, 
we took up one public utility, the 
Water supply (a vital subject in our 
locality) . With co-operation from 
the San Bernardino Water Depart- 








ment, the children learned simple 
facts regarding the problem of fur- 
nishing water to a community. 

With the arrival of warm weather 
and the approach of vacation, we de- 
cided to have a circus near our com- 
munity. We had a great deal of fun 
with the circus, which we set up in 
another corner of the room. Cars 
and people left town and flocked to 
see the animals, acrobats, and clowns. 
We said farewell to our community 
amid the joyous surroundings of a | 
circus tent. 





In evaluating this unit, I found 
that the pupils’ experiences in con- 
nection with it had developed their 
language ability and increased their 
speaking and reading vocabularies, 
Their art work had been strongly 
motivated. They had grown in in- 
itiative, co-operation, unselfishness, 
and respect for the rights of others. 
They had grown spiritually, too, by 
observing the beauty and bounty of 
nature and by coming to realize that 
the best things in life are bestowed 
on us freely by a kind providence. 












BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Required Poems, First and Second 
Grades (Owen). “All Things 
Bright and Beautiful,” by Cecil F. 
Alexander; “I Have a Little 
Shadow,” by R. L. Stevenson; 
“There Are Many Flags,” by Mary 
Howlister; “Who Has Seen the 
Wind?” by Christina G. Rossetti. 
Required Poems, Seventh and Eighth 


Grades (Owen). “Trees,” by 
Joyce Kilmer. 
* EpirortaL Note: A musical accom- 


paniment for “All Things Bright and 





Beautiful” is on page 46 of this issue, 
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NEW Dawes of Delight 


Sink back into the depths of a reclining seat aboard one of 
NewYork Central’s post-war coaches. Enjoy the year roun? 
comfort of clean, conditioned air. Watch America roll pa 
your wide-view window at scenic level. Dine in thriffs 
new coffee-shop cars. Lounge in luxurious new coacl?? 
servation cars. In short, fare like a king at low coach ares! 


@1947, New York Central Railroad Company 





) pa 


Miles of new, streamlined coaches are here. And close 
on their wheels will follow more miles of all-private- 
room sleeping cars for a new fleet of overnight 
Dreamliners. All part of the $100,000,000 program now 
spotlighting the mew in New York Central! 


ill 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 


WEW Dream Tajos by Night 


Relax in the privacy of your own completely equipped 


room. Or enjoy the socia sat 
cars. Feast in new dining cars...some SO spacious they 


need separate kitchen cars. Later, s 


as your Dreamliner speeds in any 
Water Level Route...And arrive refreshed for the day ahead. 
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Headliners in New York Central’s 
1947 Luxury Parade! 


Seg 


bility of Central’s smart new club | 


leep ina feather-soft bed 
any weather over the smooth 


peewee eeesoseseseseee= one one8 


FREE—“Art Galleries on Wheels.” New booklet 
illustrates many famous paintings reproduced in 
Central’s post-war luxury coaches. For free copy, 
send coupon to: New York Central, Room 1334F, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Address ........00.---0++ 
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Teavel Conadimn Pacitle— ACROSS CANADA 


To and from the Pacific Coast and Cali- 

fornia, take your travel thrills the 

Canadian Pacific way. See scenery you 

vill never forget! From your front row 

*t in comfortable Canadian Pacific 

a as, the snow- capped Canadian 
Ans pass by in review. 


golf, tennis, owing, fishing, hiking, 
and trail riding. 

Enjoy quiet, efficient service, and the 
excellent food that are Canadian Pacific 
tradition. For you who demand and en- 
joy complete travel luxury—TRAVEL 
CANADIAN PACIFIC, 


wing’ Banff--the luxurious Banff Inquire about round-trip rail fares and 
awl xcel—mountain lodges are on Alaska trips from your local agent or at 


’ ening June 6. Stop over for any Canadian Pacific office. 


—— Camadian Pacific 
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BREFRESHING INTERLUDE | Ms 


¥% i SuTH DAKOTA’S| 3 
, Black Hills* . 


an that re-creates is yours in the scenic gE 

mour of the Black Hills. Pine-fringed : 

frien@ lakes and streams invite you ... 

westermerican folk welcome you... 

and entoews and rodeos will thri 
Mount® you. 

nearby Bahmore, Custer State Park and the ; 

unique woninds are but a few of the many 

where all out.of the Land of Infinite Variety 

wm flowef sports are — refreshing. 
or-splashed Pring 

heckoa you to stim the Black Hills 

for a treasure of pYOUr claim 

NO mosquitoes}! te. 


*Highest mountains east o. 
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Making a Garden 
(Continued from page 47) 


(Girls ship off with ropes. Boys 
go ont with kites.) 


Act Il 


(Gardeners come in with hand 
cultivators. They cultivate, weed, 
and thin: plants. Children enter— 
Boys with bat, ball, and mitt; Girls 
with dolls. 
watch Gardeners.) 

GIRLs— 

Oh, see how much the plants have 
grown! 

It’s not been long since seeds were 
sown! 

BOYS— 

We've had a lot of rain and sun. 

That’s why the garden’s well begun. 
cmis—Why are they cultivating 

now? The plants are still so wee. 

Boys—To let air in, hold moisture, 
too; dust mulch is what you see. 

cmis—Are those all weeds they’re 
pulling out? 

Bpoys—No, but they know what 
they’re about. 

Seeds were sown thick at the begin- 
ning; 

To grow their best, the plants need 
thinning. 

(Gardeners gather up tools and 
leave the garden.) 

GIRLS— 

Now that we're learning bow and 
why, 

Let’s watch again when the plants 
grow high. 

BOYsS— 

There’s more to gardening than you 
suppose. 
It’s not just cultivating rows. 

(Children leave.) 


Act Ill 


(Gardeners enter, bringing spray- 
ers, can with holes in the bottom for 
dusting, pan of imitation poison bran, 
and paper collars for plants. They 
apply sprays to plants, and set out 
tomato and cabbage plants with col- 
lars, using a trowel. Children enter 
—Boys carrying fishing poles; Girls 
carrying storybooks. They stop to 
watch Gardeners.) 

GRLS— 

How nice the garden looks, 
Though the weather’s hot and dry. 
They must have sprinkled daily, 
Since no rain fell from the sky. 

BOYS— 

Mere sprinkling wouldn’t reach the 
roots. 

It takes a thorough soaking. 

One good wetting’s worth a dozen 

Sprinklings—we're not joking. 

GIRLsS—Why are they setting out 
those plants with paper collars round? 

Boys—To protect the stems from 
cutworms that are hidden in the 
ground, 

cms (shudder) — 
Oh, the worms and bugs give us a 

fright! 
They’re such a horrid, horrid sight! 

BOYS— 

— don’t like them, you can 


But they don’t shudder; they just get 

Their spray guns of poison spray, 

And dust to keep those bugs away. 
GIRLS— 

Birds eat lots of bugs, they say; 

We know that much, anyway. 


Again they pause to 








FOR A VACATION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


@ Picturesque fishing villages nestling against 
the mighty St. Lawrence, century old farm houses 
and shrines, metropolitan Montreal, Quebec 
the only walled city in America . . . You and your 
family will be delighted by the old-fashion B 
hospitality of Quebec’s modern inns and hotels, 
For maps and booklets write PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
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WANT A GOV’T JOB? §": 

Begin $1,756 to $3,021 Year other 

Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar jd and b 
with the United States Government? Make s 
career of government service. Have the incom 
justified by your education. Veterans get prefer 

ence. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Com 

Dept. G-92, Rochester 4, N. Y.—free 32-page book i 
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Teacher, Secures Position, forgo 
Though Without Preview T, 
Hotel Experience. co 
— on pe my and eee = —p 
ncome my as teacher limi 
me to inquire about the Levis m 
Course, Here was a fascinatin —Z0C 
profession—work amidst |} 
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ed, well-paid, secure. for e 


‘ -pa 
Now 1 am Hostess of this beautiful hotel. 
happy and fully appreciate ali Lewis | Leisure-Time, 
Home Study Training has done for me.’ 
HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN & WOMEN 
Fascinating, well-paid positions and a sound, subste> 


shoul 


tial future await trairied women and men in the hotd, I 
club and _ institutional field. Thousands of Lewis ns 
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how you are registered extra cost, in . 
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be a Lewis Certified Employee—certified to “msl th 
good” when placed. Mail coupon NOW. wit 
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A Unit on Aviation 
(Continued from page 70) 


D. Read stories of the pilots who did 
“blind flying” in the early days of 
aviation. 

E. Pretend you are a pilot, and tell 
what you must do to make @ good 
turn, take-off, landing, and so on. 


CULMINATION 


Present a program to which par- 
ents, or pupils of another grade, are 
invited. Include these numbers. 

A, Dramatize activities at an airport 
—the duties of a pilot, a hostess, the 
ground crew, mail handlers, cargo 
handlers, ticket agents, and passen- 
gers. The “freight” might very well 
be something from your own com- 
munity which is being shipped to 
some faraway place. 

B, Show a movie about the history of 
aviation, accompanied by special re- 


ports. 
C. Read original poems and stories. 
D. Sing airplane songs. 

E. Demonstrate an airplane or glider 
that was built during the study. 


Baseball for Motivation 
(Continued from page 31) 


Upper-grade level— 
Graham, Frank: Lou Gehrig—A 

Quiet Hero (Putnam). 

Schacht, Alexander: Clowning 
through Baseball (Barnes). 

Such books make an entering wedge 
into the field of biography and other 
nonfiction which the slow reader 
might otherwise hesitate to try. They 
are a stepping stone to books about 


other sports, travel and adventure, |- 


and books of vocational interest. 
LANGUAGE 


Com position— 

Compositions based on ball games 
are likely to be extremely wordy and 
ungrammatical unless special precau- 
tions are taken, Children tend to 
give the account in too great detail, 
just as they do in telling about a mo- 
tion picture. They become engrossed 
in their subject, and sentence struc- 
ture and grammatical correctness are 
forgotten. 

To avoid this difficulty, baseball 
compositions should be rigorously 
limited to a ‘few—perhaps five or six 
—good sentences. Each composition 
should have a definite focal point— 
for example, When Michael Came to 


tix Bat, The Last Inning, or Almost a 






Tie. The story of the whole game 


subse Should never be told. 







Instead of having pupils write 
about an actual game, it is sometimes 
desirable to suggest titles like Our 


por a Journey to the Ball Park, Getting a 








Ball Autographed, or Before the 
Game. It is helpful to emphasize a 
special technique, such as description 
with attention to space relation, use 
of specific adjectives and verbs, or 
exposition based on a logical outline. 
Vocabulary— 
_ There are many words which occur 
in baseball parlance which are useful 
in other contexts also. Hence they 
merit further study by the pupils. 
Series, for example, is one. Every 
child recognizes the term World 
Series, though he may hesitate if he 
Somes across the common noun in a 





sentence unrelated to baseball. The 
same is true if he meets the word 
consecutive unexpectedly in his arith- 
metic work, although third consecu- 
tive victory on the sports page is quite 
clear to him. 

Remembering that the pupil al- 
ready has a partial concept makes 
teaching such words much easier. A 
surprising number of out-of-the- 
ordinary words are used by sports 
cornmentators and reporters. For ex- 
ample, the following were culled from 
one day’s sports news: 





consistency repel 
jeopardize potential 
circuit reinstate 
eventually rout 
conventional tally 
arbiter tier 


Five such words for an eighth-year 
class, or five easier ones for a lower 
grade, might furnish the material for 
a vocabulary lesson. The list of se- 
lected words is copied on the black- 
board, and the class is told that the 
words were found on the day’s sport 
page. When the lesson is repeated, 





the words might be selected by 3 
committee of pupils. The question- 
ing might be somewhat as follows: 

t do you suppose the sentence 
was that used the word jeopardize? 
What does the word mean? Has it a 
close synonym or must we give a 
longer definition to explain it? Can 
you use the word in another sentence 
about baseball? Can you use it in a 
sentence about the United Nations? 
Can you use it in a sentence about 
yourself, without making any refer- 
ence to baseball? 
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to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients; iron, nia- 


cin, and thiamine. 


Post Cereals Are Products of General Foods 








THIS SIMPLE BREAKFAST HELPS 
KEEP YOU ON YOUR TOES! 





CEREAL MILK BREAD+BUTIER 





OR FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 





A GENEROUS BOWLFUL *o+ 
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Grape-Nuts Flakes with milk & sugar 


re supplies 210 calories and 12% of 

the protein required daily by an 
adult! 21% of the calcium...14% of the 

a iron...12% of the riboflavin...20% of the 

thiamine...and 1% of the niacin/ 


*Grape-Nuts Flakes (1oz), milk (40z) sugar 
(itsp. 
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44 Match moods with the joyous new season 
\ { im magic-touched, fashion-right 
v Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. 

Beautiful, smartly styled, 

yet so comfortable 

because they are designed to fit 

at heel...and toe...and instep. 

Here are perfect shoes for active feet 

to work in... play in... live in! 

No mail orders, please— 


write for name of your nearest dealer. 


into |\| 
| 
Ay, 


4? Ar ippeniderf 
Y 


FOOT REST 





BY Js 
Always moderately priced 


+ 
Citecaase™” 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





“to Pay the 
Doctor, the 


Nurse and the 
Board Bill” 


You will Never have to Face 
that Problem alone if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a 
strong, financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or 
are quarantined. Think what it will mean to you to know that when you 
need it cash will be waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by 
fastest air mail. 
Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two 
other features that you will like— 
First—No assessments can ever be made against you, even in time of 
severe epidemics. a 

Second—No agent will call. T.C.U. employs no agents. 

All we ask is that you send the coupon — and get all the facts 

by mail. Then you alone decide. Send coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 584 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


— —<— =< “Free information Coupon™ “ “™ 


T.C.U., 584 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


eel 


a * . 
Gets Check 3 Days After Report 


“I was greatly surprised to re- 
ceive my T.C.U. check within 
three days’ time from mailing 
my report. I have always found 
fairness, promptness, and sym- 
pathy in my dealings with the 
T.C.U., over a long period of 
membership. I heartily recom- 
mend the T.C.U. to all teachers.” 


Estelle K. Kennedy, Milton, Mass. 


Name 


Address 
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“Come Back to Erin!” 


(Continued from page 57) 


Bells of Shandon. In my seven-week 
stay, I had plenty of opportunity to 
absorb the unique Dublin atmosphere, 
to revel in glorious landscapes, and to 
take part in intriguing conversations. 

Outstanding was our evening at 
the Abbey Theater—dingy, outmod- 
ed, but full of the spirit of W. B. 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, and other dram- 
atists and actors who have made it a 
bright star in the theatrical firma- 
ment. Another treat was to see the 
Abbey Players at the Gaiety Theater 
in O’Casey’s eloquent Red Roses for 
Me, which had captured the flavor of 
Shakespeare and Euripides. 

An audience with Eamon De Valera, 
American-born Irish leader, was an- 
other link in my chain of memorable 
events. On entering his large, blue- 
carpeted waiting room, I noticed first 
of all a bronze figure of Abraham 
Lincoln set on a black marble ped- 
estal bearing the inscription, “Gift 
of John McCormack.” Mr. De Valera, 
kindly, serious, well dressed, greeted 
me courteously. He seemed satisfied 
with Ireland’s rate of progress; a bit 
on the defensive about primitive liv- 
ing conditions in rural areas; reluc- 
tant to discuss the long-drawn-out 
teachers’ strike in Dublin; and decid- 
edly interested in the reactions of 
American visitors. 

Visits to the National Museum and 
Trinity College were other high spots 
of my vacation. Among early Chris- 
tian relics at the museum is the Tara 
Brooch, exemplifying Ireland’s an- 
cient skill in the jeweler’s art. It is 
made of white bronze, adorned with 
exquisite gold filigree, enamel panels, 
and jewels. Tara’s golden age, of 
which it is thought to be a relic, was 
the third century. Here also I ex- 
amined—through a magnifying glass 
produced by a guard who refused a 
tip—the unique Ardagh Chalice, a 
two-handled silver cup, wonderfully 
decorated and known to be a thou- 
sand years old. 

In the venerable library of Trinity 
College, I viewed one of the greatest 
of religious art treasures, the Book 
of Kells, an illuminated copy of the 
Four Gospels made late in the seventh 
century by anonymous artist monks 
of the monastery at Kells. 

No visitor could omit from his 
tour of Dublin its ancient cathedrals 
—St. Patrick’s, “the Westminster 
Abbey of Ireland,” and Christ 
Church, originally erected in 1038 by 
the Danish king, Sigtrygg. Though 
impressed with the beauty of these 
splendid structures, and with the 
countless historical relics they con- 
tain, the high point of my cathedral- 
visiting was to stand in St. Patrick’s 
before the tomb of Jonathan Swift 
and Stella, recalling what is known of 
their unhappy story. 

Much more could be written about 
Dublin—its extensive Phoenix Park; 
its lovely old Georgian buildings and 
its contrasting slums; its Grafton and 
O'Connell streets, the latter reputed 
to be one of the finest thoroughfares 
in Europe; and the home sites of 
such notable personalities as Oscar 
Wilde, George Moore, Felicia Hemans, 
Edmund Burke, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, James Joyce, and George 
Bernard Shaw. However, my trip in- 





cluded other places, and some of them 
must not go unmentioned. 

Having obtained a license, I droy. 
to Killarney in a cousin’s car that had 
a right-hand driver’s seat and a left. 
hand shift, keeping to the left side of 
the road as is customary in both Eng. 
land and Ireland. Although it began 
to rain on the way, I could still ap- 
preciate the surpassing loveliness of 
this celebrated region, with its endlex 
symphony of color, its quiet waters 
its brooding peaks. Together with 
the historical and archaeological re. 
mains of Ross Castle, last stronghold 
to surrender to Cromwell’s army, and 
Muckross Abbey, a ruined medieyal 
friary, the beauty of Killarney has 
inspired many men of letters to 
praise its charms. 

Glendalough, an early monastic 
settlement in enchanting County 
Wicklow, dates from the golden er, 
of Ireland’s early church. A thov- 
sand years ago it was one of the 
world’s famous seats of learning, a 
mecca for scholars from all parts of 
Europe. The ruins of a cathedral and 
seven surrounding churches, an ora- 
tory called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, ; 
typical round tower (110 feet high, 
with walls three feet thick and the 
single entrance eleven feet above the 
ground), ancient tombstones, and 
Celtic crosses, breathe of centuries 
when, as H. V. Morton says, “The 
bells rang for Mass in Glendalough 
when there were no sounds in Eng- 
land but the meeting of sword on 
sword, and the cries of the Vikings 
beaching their ships.” 

At the close of my summer abroad 
I again flew homeward across the 
Atlantic. But Ireland’s bright emer- 
ald fields dotted with tiny cottages, 
its shrines of the past, the cultura 
glories of a fascinating capital city, 
the intangible charm of the country, 
and the hospitality of the people—all 
are calling, “Come back to Erin!” 
And back I hope to go someday. 


Making a Garden 
(Continued from page 74) 


BOYS— 
Toads, too, help a garden spot; 
When they stay there, the bugs do 
not. 
cmis—Are there 
pests than these? 
Boys—Oh, yes, there’s something 
called fungus disease. 
Bordeaux mixture is a must 
Against mildew, blight, or rust. 
ciIRLS—How many things a gat- 
dener does to raise fresh things to eat! 
spoys—Ah, yes, but when his work 
is done and his garden is complete, 
He finds he’s been paid for the work 
he’s done 
By the health he’s gained in the fresh 
air and sun! 
(Gardeners pick up tools and leave 
the garden.) 
GIRLS— 
Just think of the peas and radishes! 
Lettuce, beans, and cabbages! 
BOYS— 
Tomatoes and sweet corn, oh, yu 
rum! 
How I wish that I had some! 
ALL— ; 
We think gardens are fine, dont you! 
We ought to get busy and start 0m 
too, 
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Reading with 
Comprehension 
(Continued from page 23) 


other situations. ‘The teacher in the 
first grade develops this ability by 
writing on the blackboafd directions 
for seatwork: 

Draw a blue ball. 

Draw a red ball. 
or directions for group activities: 

Bobby’s group may read their books. 

Mary’s group may plan their play. 

Slightly more difficult is an assign- 
ment that directs the child to do more 
than one thing, such as: “Draw a 
circle and color one half of it blue.” 
In this case the child does the first 
step, and then rereads to find out 
what to do next. This step-by-step 
execution is used frequently when di- 
rections call for two or more things 
to be done, as in following a recipe. 
Workbooks usually contain exercises 
for developing this ability. 


READING TO NOTE DETAILS 


This type of comprehension calls 
for careful reading and for remem- 
bering each item in the passage read. 
There is such frequent need for this 
ability that teachers should try to 
develop it early. In first grade the 
teacher may ask the children (after 
they have read the page) to find out 
all that the page tells about a charac- 
ter. To illustrate, the following sen- 
tences appear in The Ranch Book: 


Some of the horses are yellow. 

They are like the pony Nancy rides. 

Nancy said to the yellow pony, “You 
look like yellow butter. 

I will call you Butter.” 

Butter is a pretty pony. 


This page tells that the pony is yel- 
low, looks like yellow butter, is called 
Butter, and is pretty. 

In the second grade, after the chil- 
dren have read the story “The Ani- 
mals Who Made a Home” (in More 
Friends and Neighbors), they may be 
asked to reread the story and list ev- 
erything the animals did to the wolf. 


The sheep knocked his legs out from 
under him. 

The pig stamped on him and rolled 
him outside the house. 

One goose bit his ear and nose. 

Another goose pulled the hair from his 
neck and chin. 


Occasionally the teacher may select 
paragraphs rich in detail for the chil- 
dren to illustrate. (Do not select 
paragraphs which are illustrated in 
the book.) The following paragraph 
in People and Places is suitable. 


Grandma had put on her best hat. It 
was a black straw hat. It had a round 
crown made of soft black silk. Around 
the crown were black feathers. 


READING CRITICALLY 


Critical reading is an ability that 
enables the reader to evaluate mate- 
fial read as to its accuracy or truth 
and to decide whether it is valuable 
or pertinent to the purpose in mind. 
A group may read Peter Churchmonse 
to determine what parts of it should 
be included in a puppet show or 
movie. After reading several stories, 
the children may list them as true or 
make-believe stories. The ability to 
tead critically is one that should be 
developed all through school. 





READING TO GENERALIZE 


This ability in comprehension con- 
sists of seeing the relationship of vari- 
ous items in a story and combining 
them into a generalization. In one 
version of “Hansel and Gretel” we 
read that the children’s stepmother 
was unkind. to them, she wanted to 
lose them in the woods, she was angry 
when they found their way home. 
From this we form the generalization 
that their stepmother was cruel. Pu- 
pils should be encouraged to form 





generalizations, but warned against 
reaching hasty conclusions. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN ARTICLE 


Austin, Margot: Peter 
(Dutton). 

*Bond, Guy L.; and Bond, Eva: Teach- 
ing the Child to Read (Macmillan). 

Childeraft, Vol. I (Quarrie). 

Crabtree, Eunice K.; and others: Under 
the Sun, “The Crabtree Basic Series” 
(University Pub. Co.). 

Gray, William S.; and others: Friends 
and Neighbors and *More Friends and 
Neighbors, “Curriculum Foundation 
Series” (Scott Foresman). 

Hildreth, Gertrude; and others: Far- 
away Ports, “Easy Growth in Read- 
ing” series (Winston). 


Churchmouse 





Hildreth, Gertrude: Learning the Three 
R’s (Educational Publishers). 

*Horn, Ernest; and others: People and 
Places, “Progress in Reading” series 
(Ginn). 

*Huber, Miriam Blanton; and others: 
The Ranch Book, “Core-Vocabulary 
Readers” (Macmillan). 

O’Donnell, Mabel; and Carey, Alice E.: 
Friendly Village, “The Alice and Jerry 
Readers” (Row Peterson). 

Phillips, Mary G.; and O’Donnell, Mabel: 
Anything Can Happen, “The Alice and 
Jerry Readers” (Row Peterson). 

Smith, Nila B.: Down the Road, “Learn- 
ing to Read” (Silver Burdett). 


*Books marked with an asterisk have 
been quoted from in this article, in each 
case by permission of the publisher, 








Timed for your most glorious Vacation... 


CHITAGH 
MILWAUKEE 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD’S 


Olympian ftiawathas 


between Chicago and the Paeifie Northwest 


a 
~ Paci pil 





© SERVE summer travel, the OLYMPIAN 
Hiawatuas will start operating in ad- 
vance of receiving their full complement of 
postwar equipment. Ten of the cars in each 
twelve-car train will be brand new and bril- 
liantly different. As soon as they are deliv- 
ered, two distinctive, new, all-room cars 
will replace the room sleeping cars tempo- 
rarily in service. 
The diesel-powered OtymptaAn H1awa- 
THAS will offer many new advantages in lux- 
ury, economy, speed and riding ease. You'll 


z bee 


—, 


enrich your western vacation by taking The 
Milwaukee Road to Yellowstone; the dude 
ranch country of Montana and Washing- 
ton; the Grand Coulee and Spokane lakes 
area, and the Seattle-Tacoma region with 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympic Pen- 
insula and other Puget Sound attractions. 


Free Vacation Information 


Write today for literature on vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland via the Otymp1an Hiawa- 
THAS, newest member of the Speedliner fleet. 
Address FE. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
713 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE MEPLWAUKEE ROAD 


Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 
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For energy building food value, 
in the school lunchroom... serve 


ari-Rich 


NEW YORK 
330 W. 42nd STREET 


CONCENTRATION 











CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


@ This swell tasting fresh dairy drink 
is energy rich! Chock full of milk 
solids—finest of protective foods! 


@ Bottled by local dairies and 
handled in the school lunchroom just 
as you would any fresh dairy drink. 








+ 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOTS 
679 ORLEANS STREET 
18, N.Y. LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 


4368 DISTRICT BLVD. 








» A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


Wan 






L. C. Denison, la.—‘*Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 
education by 
money.” 


lending me 


B. M. Ularemore, Okla. -“] 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before schoo! starts.” 


a 
A. L. 8. Fairbury, Nebr.—‘If 
1 shall ever need financial help 


again, the Mutual Loan Co 
will be my preference.” 


G. W. Compton, Cal.—“We en- 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 


you were very fair in every 
way.” 

. 
H. J. F. Shreveport, La.—‘l 


will not hesitate to recommend 
your firm to my friends.” 
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On your segnaiwee only! 


~ 


/ LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 
comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money té you by fast- 
est train or air mail; Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed. Relatives, school authorities or associates never 
consulted, 


From $30 to $300 CASH—15 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 
during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
est only for the actual time you use the money. 


Get full details at once. Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
—no obligation. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO.~~“4 








Attention JUNE ALLEN ] 

» Door 16, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, la. l 

Without obligation, send me details on Teach- i 

ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. , 

i Name. — i 
| Address__ ne 1 
t City ee OE I 


a 
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In the Inland Empire 
(Continued from page 55) 


standing guard because of the menace 
of hostile Indians. But these pioneers 
held on. , 

Spokane is unique in many ways. 
Bounded by four mountain ranges, it 
is in the center of a great natural 
playground. Within fifty miles of 
the city are more than seventy lakes 
of sparkling beauty. On the banks 
of the turbulent Spokane River, flow- 
ing through the heart of the city, are 
manufacturing plants that process the 
raw materials which Spokane, like a 
magnet, draws from the surrounding 
area. The city has one of the most 
attractive park systems in the United 
States, and its percentage of home 
ownership is high. 

Something vital in the atmosphere 
makes the visitor eager to explore the 
city and its surroundings. Manito 
Park (including the famous Sunken 
Gardens), the Cliff Drive and Cliff 
Park, the Indian Canyon Golf Course, 
the Eastern Washington State Histor- 
ical Museum—these are but a few of 
the points of interest in a sightseeing 
tour. 

No one sojourning in the Inland 
Empire in August should miss the 
thrill of harvesting in the Palouse 
and Big Bend areas, which contain 
some of the greatest wheat fields in 
the United States. Over miles and 
miles of rolling hill country, great 
combines ride the golden seas of 
grain, and tall elevators bulge with 
the product of nature’s bounty and 
man’s toil. To me there was some- 
thing intoxicating in the dry, acrid 
odor rising from heavy heads of 
wheat and freshly cut stubble, and in 
the sight of endless stretches of grain. 

The part that the mighty Columbia 
has played in the history and develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest is 
evidenced on every hand. One of my 
most enjoyable experiences was to 
follow the river northward through 
the prosperous and beautiful Colville 
Valley to Kettle Falls and Northport, 
and then over the international 
boundary into British Columbia. 

The upper Columbia region, with 
its glaciers and snow fields, its heavily 
forested mountain slopes and spark- 
ling lakes, gives promise of the trans- 
formation which soon the river's 
impounded waters will effect in the 
great Columbia Basin Irrigation Area. 
Naturally, I was eager to see the 
Grand Coulee Dam, the major proj- 
ect in the development of this area. 

The approach to this gigantic en- 
gineering work is through a geologi- 
cal wonderland. The dam itself is 
located at the head of the Grand 
Coulee, a chasm over fifty miles long 
and one and one-half to five miles 
wide, with basalt walls towering as 
high as a thousand feet. The coulee 
was formed in a long-past age by the 
flood waters of a continental glacier 
which blocked the original bed of the 
Columbia and forced the river to 
carve a new channel for itself. When 
the glacier receded, the Columbia 
went back to its old course, but the 
huge gash it had cut remained. 

The visitor to Grand Coulee enjoys 
the splendid facilities provided by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
A vista house overlooking the dam has 
a seating capacity of four hundred 
persons. Explanations on a public- 







address system tell the geologic, 
story and give the high lights of th 
construction program which create 
the dam. Further developments of 
the Columbia Basin project, halted by 
the war, are now resumed and th. 
area offers employment to thousands. 

Everything about Grand Couly 
Dam is on such a vast scale that it 
baffles the eye as well as the. mind 
After trying to absorb all sorts of 
statistics, and descending to the wey 
power house to view the immeng 
generators, I was content to sit and 
gaze upon tons and tons of wate 
pouring over the spillway. Unde 
the spell of this cascading whit 
wall, I marveled at the vision and 
skill that had brought into being this 
eighth wonder of the world. 

A visit to the Idaho Panhandle took 
me to Lakes Pend Oreille and Cocu; 
d’Alene, gleaming like sapphires in ; 
setting of green mountain slopes, 
Near Potlatch, large-scale lumber 
operations were seen, and at Moscow 
we visited the beautiful campus of 
the state university, 

In this north Idaho country, there 
are some never-to-be-forgotten sights. 
One is on U.S. Highway 195, about 
ten miles from Lewiston. Topping a 
hill we saw spread out, fully two 
thousand feet below, a breathtaking 
vista—the waters of the Snake and 
Clearwater rivers, the grain fields 
and orchards of the valley slopes, and 
the ribbon of road spiraling down to 
Lewiston and Clarkston. We wer 
reminded that the two brave explor- 
ers for whom these twin cities—one 
in Idaho and the other in Washington 
—were named, camped here in the 
valley, at the confluence of the rivers, 
on their westward journey in 1805. 

When the time came to say good-by 
to the Inland Empire, I did so with 
real regret in leaving this delightful 
region with its happy, friendly peo- 
ple. My vacation experiences are now 
only pleasant memories, but someday 
soon I want to return to the reality 
of this young and good land whos 
people are still led by the faith and 
vision of their pioneer forefathers. 


Today’s Challenge to 
Teachers 
(Continued from page 72) 


The first and most important way 
to make teaching popular is to im- 
press youth by example. What gitl 
or boy ever decided to teach because 
of the example of an uninteresting 
teacher? However, beyond the favor- 
able impressions we create by our 
work, we .can deliberately promote 
wholesome attitudes toward teaching. 
Teaching does have its rewards, and 
they can be publicized. Youth can 
share the pride that teachers feel in 
evidence of changes brought about in 
students. They can be impressed with 
the possibility of learning to know, % 
teachers, the hundreds and thousands 
of personalities one touches in the 
course of a career. Youth can bk 
stirred by the challenge of a profes 
sion that has the power to liberate the 
intelligence and eliminate the prejt- 
dices of mankind. As we teach, We 
must bring about an ever increasing 
appreciation of the tremendous poss 
bilities of the profession in achieving 
the highest goals of our people. 
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TRAILWAYS 








) PLEASURE 
PLANNED 
VACATION TOURS 


Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 

National Parks, West—East + Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds+Texas 
Historic Southeast » Southwest 
Washington, D.C. » Mexico « Florida 

New England « Pacific Northwest 





Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any 
day you like—follow a regular itin- 
erary or arrange stopovers to suit 
you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There’s no 
better way of seeing America. Mail 
coupon for complete details. 


FUN.. ADVENTURE... ROMANCE ! 


Exciting days, romantic nights, 
watching America’s spectacular 
beauty...her mountains, beaches 
and famous cities, while enjoying 
the friendly atmosphere and com- 
fortable accommodations aboard a 
big Trailways luxury liner. For 
good times, good friends and grand 
memories, take a Pleasure-Planned 
Tour. It’s low cost...easy on the 
budget ...shows you more... takes 
you farther...gives you extra 
spending money. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 





NATIONAL TRAILWays Bus SYSTEM 

Dept. 1-4, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 
Please send me free tour folder as checked: 

Gulf Coast [F CaliforniaCZ) Florida (] 
Southwest [] National Parks [7] 
Historic East []’ Southeast [J 


Name. 
Address 
City___ 








State... 

















Successful Unit 
Teaching—I 


(Continued from page 25) 


6. She thinks of a variety of ac- 
tivities that will draw out pupils’ 
creative abilities. 

7. She provides an attractive bulle- 
tin-board display to arouse interest. 


8. She provides a variety of media | 


for creative expression. 


9. She plans her actual introduc- | 


tion, visualizing its appeal to pupils 
and trying to ensure that the intro- 
duction will lead to a definite, natu- 
ral response of questions from the 
pupils, 

All these preliminaries we call 
“setting the stage.” And if a teach- 
er has taken time and _ thought 
enough for all of them, when she fin- 
ishes her little introductory act the 
pupils” questions will come in a spon- 
taneous outburst, and she will know 
that the first part of the show has 
been a success. If she fails to set the 
stage properly, she may find her pu- 
pils indifferent or apathetic, and, if 
the unit is one prescribed by a course 
of study, she has no alternative but 
to try to carry the unit through 
without the pupils’ full interest, or 
go back stage and plan another en- 
trance. This is a rather sorry substi- 
tute for a well-planned approach in 
advance, 

The well-prepared teacher will re- 
member to keep a few tricks up her 
sleeve for baiting children’s curiosity, 
such as a few cautious hints, several 
irreconcilable facts, some not-quite- 
finished incidents, some effects with- 
out causes, and some causes without 
effects. Such action on a teacher’s 
part cannot help but get from pupils 
the eager interest she wants them to 
show. A good approach to a unit is 
somewhat like a good book report. 
The clever teacher finishes her re- 
viewing by leaving something for 
the pupils’ imagination to feed on 
and something they want to know. 

The next step is easy. The study 
questions are listed on the blackboard, 
the teacher adding some of her own 
that may not have occurred to pupils. 
Perhaps she or they may suggest a 
number of extra activities they can 
do, or this may wait until study has 
been done. Since the teacher has been 
industrious in procuring reading ma- 
terial, that is ready. Since she has 
looked through it to gauge difficulty, 
she is ready to recommend certain 
books for certain readers. And the 
time is now ripe for purposeful read- 
ing to begin. 

If this unit is being taught in a 
rural school with several or all grades 
together, at this point the middle and 
upper grades may study by themselves 
while the teacher works with primary 
grades, either on a phase of the unit 
or on some other work. (For an ex- 
ample of this, see “How to Organize 
an Insect Unit,” by the writer, in 
THe Instructor, September 1946.) 
If the unit is being taught in a one- 
grade or two-grade room, the time 
will be well spent if the period is used 
as supervised-study time. The teach- 
er will then go among all pupils to see 
that each is reading something he can 
understand, that he is making good 
use of his time, and that he is taking 
notes preparatory to contributing to 
a discussion in days to follow. 









Director of Kellogg’ s 
Home Economics Departinens 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


YOUNG mother I know reported to me 
A with great glee that her three-months’- 
old son has begun to notice the clothes she 
wears. The little imp stopped smack in the 
middle of a feeding to stare rapturously at 
his mother’s bright, new print blouse. 


Three months is pretty young but the 
story is actually true and it made me 
realize all over again that youngsters are 
never too young to notice how one looks. 
The teacher who wants to win the affection 
and admiration of her pupils will do well 
to remember this. 


Remember, too, that beauty begins 
within. As many a nutritionist before me 
has said—shining hair, bright eyes, and a 
glowing skin often depend on diet! We are 
what we eat! 


EAT THE BASIC SEVEN 


During the war, food authorities working 
for our government classified the foods we 
eat into seven basic groups. To insure a 
properly balanced diet, they have urged us 
to eat foods from all these seven groups 
every day. A single meal need not include 
all seven, but a day’s diet should. 


Group six is the grain group. It includes 
bread, flour, and cereal and so it includes 
the Kellogg cereals listed opposite. All 
Kellogg cereals either are made from the 
whole grain or are restored to whole grain 
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POPULARITY SECRET 


FOR TEACHERS 


nutritive values of thiamine, niacifi, and 
iron. Ounce for ounce, these ready-to-eat 
cereals have the same fuel value as cereals 
you have cooked yourself. 


“FRESH AS A DAISY” CORN FLAKES 
. 


The first cereal made by W. K. Kellogg 
was crisp Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Each flake 
is made from a kernel of selected corn. 
Only the sweet “grit” part is used. These 
corn grits are cooked ... flavored... 
restored in niacin and iron... rolled into 
flakes and toasted. Then, last of ail, 
restored in thiamine. The result—a cereal 
nutritionally rich, and rich in friends! 


SEND FOR NUTRITION FOLDER 


This folder—‘Foods for Growing Boys 
and Girls’’—is designed to help mothers 
plan nutritionally sound meals for growing 
children. It shows how to plan a day’s 
menu to include foods from each of the 
basic seven food groups. These menus are 
for the entire family. We will gladly send 
you a copy of this folder for each of your 
pupils and one for yourself. Please use the 
coupon in the Coupon Section. 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


od 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT « KRUMBLES 


ae 


\ SEE OFFER IN 
COUPON SECTION, / 
PAGE 62. 
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PYRINATE 
KILLS HEAD LICE ON CONTACT! 


EVERY YEAR the scourge of head lice 
runs through a school. And now comes 
the new, scientifically developed liquid 
A-200 Pyrinate ...to deal instantly with 
this problem. 


Liquid A-200 kills on contact . . . and 
it kills the eggs! 1s non-poisonous, non- 
irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. 
It's especially recommended for chil- 
dren. No fuss~—no bother. No greasy 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 





salve to stain clothing. A-200 has a 
soothing shampoo effect, leaving the 
hair soft and pliable. It will not harm 
fabrics. 

Ask for this new clinically tested para- 
siticide . .. LIQUID A-200 PYRINATE... 
developed in cooperation with a doctor 
and perfected under the most careful 


clinical control. At all drugstores, 79¢. 


One of the 225 products made for 
your health and comfort. 


BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for qualily sence JS3S3 





YOU ALWAYS 
HAVE A DATE 
IN 


You have seen Mexico? You have 
been to Mexico City, Taxco, Cuer- 
mavaca, Acapulco, Fortin de las 
Flores, Xochimilco . . . Of course. 
Their names are household words, 
familiar all over the world. But, 
these are only the first chapters of 
the story, the appetizer. Hundreds 
of books have been written about 
Mexico, and yet every new writer 
who comes South of the Border re- 
turns with new stories to tell. Every 
painter finds new canvases, every 
welj-known photographer new an- 
gies, new faces. For the teacher, 
also, Mexico is inexhaustible. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 
LINES 
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Plan now to attend the twenty- 
seventh annual session of the Na- 
tional University Summer School. 
Special summer courses are also 
offered by The Art School of San 
Miguel de Allende and other col- 
leges. Write for 1947 catalogues, 
Let us help you with your plans for 

a 1947 Vacation in Mexico 
Me. 1G. Mille, 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Lonia, Mo, 
Please send folders describing: 

© Mexico Summer Schools 


1 © Vacation in Mexico 
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NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
OF MEXICO 
Gui Hawley 


Aas’t to Traffic Mgr. 
201 North Wells 
Chicago 6, IL 
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“Let’s Play ‘Sleeping Beauty’!” pt 
(Continued from page 49) 


Act II 


(The guards removed the cradle 
and doll, brought in a big couch and 
returned to their accustomed places 
beside the king and queen, On. the 
couch, the princess played with a 
spindle.) 

QUEEN—Where did you get that 
sharp spindle, Daughter? 

PRINCESS—I watched Old Goody 
spin and she gave it to me. 

KING—Be careful, Princess. 
very sharp. 

QUEEN—Today our princess is six- 
teen years old. Shall we prepare a 
great feast for her? 

kInc—Yes, I will call the servants. 
Servants! 

(Cora May and Frank entered.) 

SERVANTS—-What is your wish, my 
lord? 

KING—Prepare a feast for the prin- 
cess. 

SERVANTS—Yes, my lord. 

(Cora May and Frank went out 
and all servants entered. Arleen car- 
ried a large filled bag, Frank a big 
bucket, and Cora May and Eddie a 
big log of firewood.) 

PRINCEsS—Oh! I pricked my fin- 
ger. Oh! Oh! Father, Father, I 
pricked my finger! It doesn’t hurt 
much, but I feel so queer and sleepy. 
(Princess lay down slowly on couch.) 

QUEEN—aAnd so do I. 

kING—And so do I. 

(One by one the royal family, the 
guards, and the servants fell aslecp.) 


Act III 


(Children with big tagboard trees 
and crepe-paper flowers stood before 
the cardboard castle hiding the royal 
family from the audience. The heralds 
placed a log, partially covered by 
vines and flowers, well to the front of 
the stage. They also placed a bench 
in the background so they could stand 
on it to make their trumpet call at the 
end of the play. The prince and two 
servants entered.) 

victor—Oh! What a beautiful 
palace! And what a beautiful tree! 

JOHN—See this wonderful purple 
flower! 

vicTtor—What lovely dandelions! 

pRINCE—I hear the redbird calling. 

(Willard “flew” out on his toes, 
whistling, and then sat down near the 
trees. Rabbits entered and hopped 
around.) 

JOHN—Have you ever seen such 
pretty rabbits? 

(Squirrel hopped in and came to 
Victor.) 

victor (extended his hand toward 
squirrel) How tame you are, little 
squirrel! You never heard a gun, did 
you? 

PRINCE—Listen! What did I hear? 

(Frog leaped in, behind the trees, 
croaking loudly. Sat near the log.) 

victor—A bullfrog! A bullfrog! 

PRINCE—I hope he hops out here 
where ! can see him better. 

JOHN—Did you ever see such 
lovely trees? I heard that there is a 
princess sleeping in that castle. 

prince—Cut a path to the castle 
and we shall see what is there. 

(John and Victor made the mo- 
tions of chopping very hard on 
Trees. The Trees fell one by one.) 


It is 


victor—The hinges on the doo 
are very rusty. 

(Servants worked very hard 
open the doors.) 

’ JouN—There! We have the dog 
open. Enter, Prince! 

(Servants removed cardboard castle 
and re-entered.) 

PRINCE—Oh, what beauty! 

victor—Look at that beautify 
mirror on the wall, 

JOHN—Look at that picture! 

PRINCE—How queer’ things look! 
Ah! Aking! A king! 

JOHN—And a queen! Asleep! 

victor—And servants asleep! 

PRINCE—A beautiful, beautiful, 
sleeping princess! 

(Prince kissed the princess’ hand, 
In the order they went to sleep, one 
by one all the characters woke up; 
some stretched. With joined hand; 
held high, the characters advanced, 
Prince and Princess mounted the log. 
King and Queen and the two guard 
stood somewhat back. The fairies 
entered and filled in spaces. Animal 
hopped to the side of the stage from 
which they entered. Servant Arleen 
stood on filled bag, Servant Frank on 
turned-over bucket. Eddie and Cora 
May stood on the firewood.) 

HERALDS (trumpeted )—lIt’s spring! 

ALL—Beautiful, beautiful, beauti- 
ful spring. 


JUDGING THE PLAY 


STAGE MANAGER—Where can we 
make the play better the next time, 
and where did you like it very much? 

BARBARA—John didn’t say what he 
did yesterday. 

TEACHER—That doesn’t matter, 
You don’t always say exactly the 
same things in a play. 

LOREE—Often you say things that 
you just think of then. 

TEACHER—That is right. What 
John said fitted in with our play and 
helped carry the story along. It 
makes the play interesting when you 
say new things. But there are some 
very important things to remember 
in almost every play. Who can think 
of one? 

DANNY—Have only one center of 
interest at a time. Do not talk when 
someone else is talking. 

ELDON—If something goes wrong, 
act as if it were all right until the 
judging time. 

BRUCE—The frog hopped behind 
the trees nearly all the time where the 
audience could not see him much. 

TEACHER—! am glad you acted as 
if it was all right, Prince. I was 
proud of you when you made up 
something and said, “I hope he hops 
out here where I can see him better. 

LOREE—I didn’t keep my eyes shut 
all the time I was supposed to. ! 
liked to see what the prince and €v- 
eryone was doing. 

TEACHER—Thank you, Loree. You 
are strong when you criticize yours 
—just like a real king. 

EDpIE—I did not say, “Yes, my 
lord” loud enough. 

JOANNE—But you curtsied to the 
king nicely. 

ANNETTE—Willard called like * 
redbird and Gerald croaked like 4 
frog. 

(Continued om page 81) 
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Send for 
FREE FOLDER 





© If your nerves are tattered 
and torn from a season's tussle 
with these lovable, yet nerve- 
wracking little people ... come 
to Missouri and relax amid 
peaceful, friendly, enjoyable 
surroundings. Avoid the hurly- 
burly, expensive, high-pressure 
( resort life. We feel sure you'll 
’ be delighted with the good 
services at reasonable costs. 





Our new, colorful Map-Fold- 
er is just off the press... ready 
for YOU! = It will give you a 
hint of the pleasures ahead 
when you vacation in Missouri. 
Use the coupon...send for 
your Free copy now! 


Of course you'll have to visit 
this magnificent state to real- 
ize what a thoroughly enjoy- 
able vacation it offers. Smooth, 
scenic highways...plenty of 
parks and picnic spots, tourist 
centers, cabins and hotels... 
resorts where you can swim, 
fish and boat ... golfing and 
horseback riding....and 
best of all friendly, hos- 
pitable people. 









Missouri State Division of 
Resources and Development, 
Bi Dept. C-53, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send me FREE copy of the new, 
scenic Map-Folder of MISSOURI. 
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“Let’s Play 
‘Sleeping Beauty’!” 
* (Continued from page 80) 


DAN—Some of us trees made those 
noises with them. We knew the au- 
dience could not see us do it as long 
as we had big paper trees tied to our 
backs. 

TEACHER—That was nice, The 
audience could hear the redbird and 
the frog better when you helped, and 
you did it at just the right time. 

CasMIRA—We had a good audience. 
Nobody whispered. 

TEACHER—I noticed that too. 
They were a wonderful audience. I’m 
very proud of all the characters and 
all the audience. You all kept your 
parts throughout the play. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The role of the teacher is very im- 
portant in creative dramatization of 
this type. She provides the materials 
and situations in which a child’s 
natural desire to act is given ample 
opportunity, so that his skill in rep- 
resenting characters and situations 
enlarges, and his appreciation of good 
literature develops. She helps each 
child play his part to the best of his 


abiliry; to ask for help, rather than 


refuse to participate in the activity; 
to enjoy the good work of other chil- 
dren; to give and receive helpful sug- 
gestions. She helps the group to see 
the advantages of co-operation, to 
grow in that respect for the achieve- 
ment of group purposes, to increase 
the unity of the group without loss 
to individuals, to enjoy others, and 
to add to their own pleasure. 


Teaching Written 
Language 
(Continued from page 34) 


week, it is not possible to give cach 
pupil help, but the teacher can divide 
her efforts so that everyone at some 
time receives a benefit. Each com- 
position should be read over with the 
child, the errors pointed out, and the 
reasons explained, if necessary, but 
the pupil should offer the correct 
form. Children should seldom be re- 
quired to rewrite a composition, for 
this may turn them against the whole 
composition activity. 


The use of too many “ands” in | 


long, complicated sentences is a com- 
mon fault among children. The 
teacher may make a collection of sen- 
tences that are poorly written and 
have the children recopy them on the 
blackboard. This is material for a 
socialized lesson, in which the pupils 
clear away the faults of the sentences, 
whenever possible, without help. This 
method can be used in correcting er- 
rors of many kinds. 

An English notebook for each 
child, in which lessons and stories 
are written, is a fine motivating de- 
vice. Children like to work on some- 
thing they can keep and take home, 
and they try to avoid making mis- 
takes in these books. 

Children are constantly using Eng- 
lish in other than language classes; 
and during those stir: ae more train- 
ing should be given in a constructive 
way. English is not an end in itself, 
but a means-to the end of clear:and 
understandable expression. 





EI Capifan.. 


nothing like it in 
railroading” 





You're right, Pop! 


El Capitan, fast as the Super Chief, is the only 

all-chair-car streamliner between Chicago and California. 
Soon this fine coach-fare (plus small extra fare) train 

will be equipped with brand new cars containing . 

the latest features for greater comfort. You'll like especially 
the newly designed reclining seats with full-length leg rests. 
El Capitan will leave Chicago and Los Angeles every day 
instead of every other day as at present. 


Watch for announcement of new schedule. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
T. B. Galigher, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
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This Summer 

Come “Down East” to MAINE 
When you think of a Maine vacation you, 
of course, think of outdoor recreation 
in all its forms, of magnificent scenery, 
“Down East”’ seafoods, an ideal summer 
climate—all the things that make for 
complete vacation satisfaction. But, 
checkered throughout this wonderful 
playground, also, are things rich in lore, 
inspirations and educational values; his- 
toric communities, churches and monu- 
ments, century old homes, picturesque 
fishing villages, famed lighthouses; or 
fine Universities and Colleges offering 
summer Courses for teachers who would 
combine relaxation and study. You'll 
find, here in Maine, accommodations 
of your choice, and friendly hospitality. 


» for 1947 
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APTITUDE FOR WRITI N G ? 


Storycrafters Guild determines your writing 
Ticies with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, chen 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published. You learn how to write Srories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels," Fillers’’: 
specialty writing of all kinds under pesconet di- 
ut Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today’ 
| STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. TI 
$617 Hollywood Blvd Rellywoed 28, Calif. 


Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details of 





Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. ! 
Mr. Mrs. Miss z l 
Address eee ED | 
City Staie 





Nursery 
Klementary 
ami observation center. 
Shore near lake. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Juan’s Pet 
(Continued from page 21) 


near it. But Carlos had told him 
that the Inca Indians had worshiped 
there long ago. Perhaps the Holy 
Mother would listen to him there be- 
cause one of his great-grandfathers 
had been an Inca. For Pedro’s sake he 
would go even to the temple. 

Quietly Juan went into the shed. 
Pedro pricked up his ears and began 
licking Juan’s hands. It seemed as if 
he wanted to leave quickly. 

“You know what they're going to 
do with you, don’t you?” Juan said to 
him. “Ill take you along with me. 
Then they can’t get you while I'm 
gone. I'll take Linda and Perizosa, 
too, and leave them with Carlos.” 

So Juan took Linda, the very gen- 
tle white llama, and Perizosa, the lazy 
black llama, along with Pedro to the 
pasture. 

“Hola, amigito,” Carlos shouted, 
raising his fat brown face above the 
grass, as Juan came up. This means 
Hi, little chum, in the language that 
is spoken in Peru. 

Then Carlos began laughing at 
Juan for being late. “It’s been hours 
since the red sun appeared over the 
mountain. I suppose Perizosa, the 
lazy llama, had to come in and wake 
you this morning. Do little boys 
need so much sleep?” 

But Juan was so worried that he 
did not hear what Carlos said. He 
asked Carlos whether he might leave 
Linda and Perizosa with him, but he 
would not tell why. 

Carlos agreed to keep an eye on the 
two animals, but his eyes and mouth 
were wide open in surprise, as he 
watched Juan go on up the trail with 
Pedro. 

After a while rain began to fall. 
Thunder rumbled like rocks falling 
into the valley, and the lightning 
looked like silver whips that were be- 
ing cracked by someone in the sky. 
Once the lightning seemed to have hit 
right over the temple, which Juan 
could now see. 

“Whoever is cracking those whips 
must not knock the temple down be- 
fore we get there. Hurry up, Pedro.” 

The rain had stopped before they 
reached the old temple. Juan was 
very wet and covered with mud and 
wet leaves when he started to climb 
the stone steps that led up to the 
altar. He had to leave Pedro behind. 
The steps were falling apart, and they 
were so high that Juan had to crawl 
and then climb from one to another. 
They were very wet. Slowly, slowly, 
and carefully, Juan crawled up them. 
Any minute a rock might tumble 
down on him, 

At last he was almost to the top. 
He stopped to look down; Pedro was 
watching him. Only a little farther 
and he would be at the top. Suddenly 
he felt the stone under him moving. 
It gave way entirely and Juan was 
falling straight down! He grabbed 
for the edge of the platform and held 
on for a second. Then down, down 
he went. Splash! He fell into a big 
pool of water. The water kept him 
from being hurt by the fall, and he 
swam quickly to the edge of the pool 
and crawled out. 

After he had rested a while on the 
stones beside the pool, Juan began to 


look around. There was something at 
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the head of the pool that made his 
heart stand still. It looked like a 
man, only it was two or three times 
as big. It was very ugly. It was too 
shiny to be a man, and it had two 
white eyes that sparkled and showed 
other colors sometimes. 

After he had watched the strange 
object for a while, he noticed that it 
did not move. Then Juan began to 
look for some way out. He could see 
nothing but stone walls on all sides. 

Finally it grew dark, and he could 
see nothing at all except a few stars 
overhead. He huddled there by the 
pool, shivering a little in his wet 
clothes. Suddenly he thought about 
Pedro out there alone! What must 
his pet be thinking? He called, but 
he heard only the echo of his voice 
against the walls. Had Pedro gone 
home and left him by himself in this 
strange dark hole? How he wished 
his mother were here! Then he re- 
membered the question he had meant 
to ask the Holy Mother! He would 
try to talk to her now. 

Later the boy went to sleep. Once 
he awoke in the cold and dark. He 
thought he had heard some unusual 
sound, but only insects and small ani- 
mals were making any noise. He 
slept again. 

All at once he heard a man’s voice 
calling him. He looked around. He 
saw light coming from overhead! 
He heard someone speak again, and 
he looked up and saw the man from 
far away gazing down at him. Juan 
called back up to him. 

In a little while the man from far 
away had lowered a rope and was 
coming down. When he saw the ugly 
thing in the corner, he exclaimed in 
surprise. Then he hurried over to 
Juan. He fastened Juan tightly to 
the rope and climbed out himself. 
Soon he had pulled Juan up, too. 

He lowered Juan to the foot of the 
stone stairs. There were Juan’s fa- 
ther and mother and Pedro, too. Juan 
climbed on Pedro’s back, but he was 
so sleepy that his father had to hold 
onto him all the way home to keep 
him from falling off. 

Juan slept all that day after he 
reached home. Toward night when 
he awoke he saw his mother and the 
man from far away beside his bed. 

“Where is Pedro?” he asked. 

“He is in the shed,” his mother 
told him. 

“You aren't going to take him 
away, are you?” Juan asked the man. 
“Did the Holy Mother tell you to let 

me keep him?” 

“Is that why you went to the tem- 
ple?” the man from far away asked 
Juan. So Juan told them all about 
it. 

When he had finished, the man 
from far away said, “It is well that 
you left the llamas with Carlos and 
that it rained so that we could track 
Pedro. Yes, you can keep Pedro and 
hundreds of llamas like him if you 
wish. You'll have more money than 
the master at the big house. That 
Inca idol you found is made of silver. 
Its eyes are diamonds. You can have 
many things, little Juan.” 

Juan smiled and said, “Maybe, be- 
sides having Pedro, I can be as fat as 
Carlos.” 











TEACHERS 


24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 


ND STUDENTS 


© Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray, 
@ Shenandoah Valley. e Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 

Write tor copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic. 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on a free-loan basis. All in natural colors. 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year, 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 


WANTED! Folks Who 
Are Troubled With 
Tired, Aching FEET 


Medical Science has scored a great victory for 
men and women who have vainly confronted the 
problem of sore, tired, aching feet which has 
handicapped them with their daily chores. 
Now, news of a thoroughly scientific, reliable 
method of getting foot comfort and relief has 
meant new happiness for many who have suffered 
with rheumatism, arthritis, neuritis, lumbago, ete. 
Mrs. KB. Sullivan of Brooklyn, N. Y. writes, 
“After suffering for years with severe foot pains, 
although I had been wearing arch supports, 
specially constructed shoes, I was told the pains 
were due to lack of circulation in my feet and 
legs. I saw your ‘electro-sol’ ad, and as I[ had 
tried everything else, I decided to order a pair, 
inasmuch as you guarantee money back if no re- 
sults. Well, you couldn’t buy them back for 
$20.00. I have not been troubled with any ache 
or pains in my legs or feet since, and my feet are 
comfortably warm.” 

All who see this announcement are urged to 
write for free booklet on how they, too, can be 
helped. Address 

Tricos Laboratories, 2078A Broadway, Brooklyn 7, N. Y, 
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nealth material listing booklets, 
pamphiets, ssters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coler- 
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Dept.B-4, 212 © 
‘Chicago 11, 





Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analysis during the 
pest fifteen years, say this knowledge 


them, saved time, gave them new 
rstanding of children and grown-ups. 
ees graduates have increased their in- 


comes from art or full time practice as 

Personal Problem, Senn | and Voca- 

tional Counselors. ‘Others use in Entertainment, Credit, Per- 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and GRare 
ANALYST—ALL FREE, A. 1. G. A. inc., 107, Noel, Mo. 
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CAREERS IN PERSONNEL 


Industrial Relations and Personnel offer Teachers oppor 
tunities in industrial testing, recreation, jow 

guidance, nursing, foods, women counselling, safety. 
libraries, training, labor grievances, placement. Lear 
where positions are and how to get them. Teacher tra 
ing excellent preparation for this expanding profession. 
Free details, Personnel Recruitment Service, 
Highland Park 4, N. J. 


MORE of the INSTRUCTOR 
GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


A brand-new set of “Good Manners” poster 
ready for immediate delivery. Illustrated with 
“stick” figures. Twenty in all. Regularly $1. 00; 
added to an INSTRUCTOR subscription, Ste. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, §.Y. 
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The Salt Creek Crossing 


canvas curtains, hung on each side 
from heavy iron hooks set along the 
sides of the wagon body. 

Each morning we were up at day- 
light. While Uncle Joe rounded up 
the cows and oxen, Father made the 
morning fire and put the kettle on to 
boil. Then Mother would make a 
large pot of corn-meal mush. By this 
time Father would have the cows 
milked and we would all sit down to 
. breakfast of hot mush and milk. 

After breakfast, everything was 
quickly stored away. The oxen and 
cows were driven to the wagon, 
Father would hold up an end of a 
heavy yoke and call an ox by his 
name. The ox would slowly walk up 
ind take his place; then the yoke was 
lowered until it rested across his neck. 
The bow was slipped up from beneath 
through the holes in the yoke and the 
iron key was inserted. The tongue of 
the wagon was placed in the ring of 
the wheel yoke, and the chains were 
hooked. In the meantime, Uncle 
Joe secured each cow to her own 
When all was 





ry for 
ted the 
ch has 


liable {§ corner of the wagon. 

etm Bf ready, we would hear the long whip 
go,ete. crack, and Father would shout, 
a “Come along, boys, come along!” 
ports, J And so another day began. 


et and As we advanced into the short 
a pas Bp grass (or buffalo grass) country, as it 
“no re Mi was called, we saw prairie chickens, 


ck fo : te . 

y ache wild prairie grouse, rabbits, and ante- 
feet are Bi lope. One day we saw a deer with 
zed to large antlers, and shortly afterward, 
can be 





1 beautiful doe followed by two 
spotted fawns. 

Another day as we drove up a rise 
in the hill country, we saw before us 
a cloud of dust—half or three quar- 
ters of a mile long—rising from be- 
yond a low ridge. On reaching the 
top of the small elevation, we were 
amazed to see an immense herd of 
buffalo moving up the swale in a 
northwesterly direction. Father told 
us that probably this was one of the 
last great migrating herds. 

One hot afternoon we saw a black 
cloud gathering in the northwest. 
We could see the sharp flashes of 
lightning and hear the roll of dis- 
tant thunder. Father said, “There 
is a heavy rainstorm on the head- 
waters of Salt Creek. That means 
high water, so we must get actoss 
before it reaches the ford. If we 
don’t we shall be delayed several days 
waiting for the soft banks and quick- 
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GkMee. sand to settle.” 
“ms The ford was perhaps five miles 


fer away. To reach it would take about 

ny an hour and a half at our average 

driving rate. Uncle Joe rode on 

ahead as fast as possible while Father 

urged the oxen on at top speed. In 

% about an hour Uncle Joe was back 

——— @ With the report that the water was 

WNEL rising, but the creek could still be 
forded. 


ers oppor 
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z, safety. @ We soon reached the crossing and 

nt. Leare f d h ° ° 

‘cher trai” 'OUNd the water coming up rapidly, 
feasion > . 

profewice, @ With a strong current. Father said 


decisively, “If we cross, it must be 

R at once, Lead out, Joe.” 
Uncle Joe rode in ahead. Father 
TERS mounted to the seat beside Mother 
———— § and urged on the oxen, but before we 


” ters 2 

ated it reached midstream, the water was 
ry Fe gurgling up through the floor. The 
wie, WY. & Wirling current frightened the oxen, 


(Continued from page 21) 


and in spite of all Father’s directions, 
they swung with the current, They 
seemed deaf to Father’s command of 
“Gee, Buck!” (Oxen were driven 
without reins of any kind and were 
directed to the right or left by 
shouting “Gee!” or “Haw!”) If 
Buck could be made to obey, all 
might still be well. The rest of the 
team recognized Buck as their leader 
and followed him, regardless of the 
driver’s commands. 

Father leaped from his seat into 
the water, which was now up to his 
armpits. Clinging to the oxen he 
made his way to Buck. Seizing him 
by the horn he gave him several sharp 
raps across the muzzle with the butt 
of his whip. At the same time he 
shouted in his ear, “Gee, Buck! Gee, 
Buck! Gee!” 

With his master at his side, Buck 
seemed to think that all danger had 
passed. He immediately became the 
docile, obedient beast that he had al- 
ways been, as he leaned his immense 
weight against his yoke, and swung 
across current in line with Uncle Joe. 
His mates took the cue, and in a few 
moments the huge wagon rolled 
careening and lurching up onto the 
dry land. 

While all this was going on, Alva, 
who had been lying on the bed in 
the back part of the wagon, had some 
added excitement. When he had 
raised the cover just enough to look 
out at the muddy swift-flowing 
stream, he suddenly saw some drift- 
wood entangled in the branches of a 
small floating tree that had been up- 
rooted by the flood. The whole mass 
was bearing down upon the wagor. 
While he watched, it lodged on the 
rear wheel, then swung around and 
entangled itself in the lead rope of 
Jude. In a moment she was flounder- 
ing under water and in danger of 
drowning. Without waiting to 
spread the alarm, he quickly seized a 
hatchet that was always kept in a 
handy place near the seat, scrambled 
back over the bed, and with the keen 
edge of the hatchet slit the canvas of 
the cover and climbed through onto 
the plow. Creeping along to the 
corner of the wagon, he was able to 
reach down and hack the rope, re- 
leasing Jude, who was still struggling 
in the tangle of drift. During her 
struggles, she had floated down 
against Cherry, and now the other 
cow also was in danger of drowning. 
Creeping along the wooden beam of 
the plow, Alva was able, by clinging 
with both legs and one hand, to reach 
the remaining rope. After several ef- 
forts, he succeeded in cutting it. The 
cows were then able to free them- 
selves from the driftwood, and came 
floundering ashore a moment after 
the wagon had reached safety. 

Father and Uncle Joe stood in 
open-mouthed astonishment when 
they saw the released cows, the float- 
ing driftwood, and a frightened little 
boy clinging to the plow. 

Mother, who by now had climbed 
down from her seat, hugged Alva 
tight in her arms and cried, “You 
brave, brave little boy!” 

All Alva said was, “Do you sup- 
pose you can mend the wagon sheet 
where I cut it, Mother?” 





“Thanks to EB Films— 
we’re ahead of schedule!” 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films, she’ll stay out 
front. They help her cover the same 
ground faster . . . and do a broader, 
more effective teaching job. 


Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate stu- 
dent interest and imagination. The world 
takes on new reality, depth and mean- 
ing—right in the classroom. Even listless 
pupils understand faster, learn faster. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 


Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 
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Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films .. . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 3-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from 
kindergarten through high school. 


2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


3. Produced by pioneers in the industry — 
over 17 years of experience in making class- 
room films exclusively. 


4. Created by educators in collaboration with 
educators who are recognized as authorities 
in their fields. 


5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


© Just released! “ATOMIC ENERGY," o sew 
classroom film vital to an understanding of this 
momentous development, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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Children Study Nutrition 
(Continued from page 18) 


C. Procedure. 
1, A raw-carrot party. 

Provide a basket of fresh carrots. 
Children wash hands and then take 
turns cutting off the carrot tops, 
washing the carrots, and scraping the 
outside, Then the carrots are cut in- 
to round slices or long strips, placed 
on paper squares, and served. After 
cating, a committee cleans and puts 
away the things used. The other 
children read or make rhymes about 
carrots, 

2. Making cabbage slaw. 

Have children wash hands and 
then wash a small head of cabbage. 
The teacher demonstrates how to cut 
cabbage by laying a quarter of a head 
on a cutting board and cutting down- 
ward toward the board. Children 
take turns cutting the cabbage and 
putting it into a bowl. The teacher 
writes on the blackboard a recipe for 
salad dressing: “4 cup evaporated 
milk, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, and '2 teaspoon salt. Then she 
shows the class a glass measuring cup, 
and explains its purpose. Next she 
opens a can of evaporated milk, and 
a pupil measures one-fourth cup of 
milk in the measuring cup. Another 
child measures one tablespoon of vine- 
gar and adds it to the milk slowly, 
while a second child stirs it. The 
child who is stirring shows the class 
that the milk is getting thicker. An- 
other child adds one teaspoon of 
sugar and another child adds one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt to the dress- 
ing, which is then poured onto the 
cabbage. A careful child mixes the 
cabbage and dressing together. 

Children are chosen to dish the 
salad into small paper cups and serve. 
It is eaten with paper forks. After 
everything has been made clean and 
tidy, the children write the recipe in 
a booklet to take home. 

Other salads are made by adding 
one other vegetable each time to the 
cabbage slaw—<carrots, green sweet 
peppers, spinach, or celery. 


OTHER FOOD GROUPS 


The other five basic food groups 
were taught in a similar way. In each 
unit, children were given actual ex- 
perience with the foods studied. We 
knew the teaching was effective by 
the improvement in the consumption 
of protective foods in the school 
lunchroom. Slaw, at one time a dis- 
liked food, became a favorite in the 
lunchroom after the children had ex- 
perienced making it. Mothers re- 
ported that children prepared at home 
and ate with relish the salads they had 
learned to make in school. 


Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 32-33) 


RUBBER AND THE AMAZON 


I. 1. Joseph 10. latex 
Priestley 11. wild 
2. Amazon 12. sixty 
3. warm 13. two hundred 
4. Moisture 14, twenty 
§. five 15. natural 
6. evening 16. hams 
7. alternately 17. Para 
8. one-fourth 18. Charles 
9. nurseries Goodyear 


THE 


F: 


I. 1. the United 16. cassava 
States 17. kapok 
2. two 18. many 
3. Peru 19. stuffing 
4. Atlantic 20. buttons 
§. four 21. kidneys 
6. four 22. tall 
7. heavy 23. triangular 
8. import 24. long 
9. rubber 25. trees 
10. small 26. leaves 
11. dangerous 27. snake 
12. water 28. fish 
13. primitive 29. unknown 
14. poisoned 30. mammal 
15. manioc 31. grass 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 
1. French Guiana 8. Peru 
2. British Guiana 9. Chile 
3. Ecuador 10. Argentina 
4. Uruguay 11. Dutch 
5. Colombia Guiana 
6. Venezucla 12. Paraguay 
7. Bolivia 13. Brazil 
BIRDS AND TREES 
I. 1. mocking bird—smocking 
2. crow—row 
3. dove—love 
4. stork—fork 
3, sparrow—narrow 
6. swallow—wallow 
7. starling—darling 
8. thrush—rush 
9. owl—how! 
10. jay—May 
11. kingfisher—king 
12. woodpecker—wood 
Il, 1. cherry—merry 


2. elm—helm 

3. fir—fur 

4. pine—fine 

5. cypress—press 
6. beech—lcech 
7. pear—fear 

8. yew—mew 

9. peach—reach 


10. ash—wash 


11. larch—starch 


COMMON HOMONYM ERRORS 


1. haul 8. flea 15. rode 

2. know 9. profit 16. weighed 
3. fare 10. through 17. lessen 
4. sum 11. pried 18. peace _ 
§. berth 12. pane 19. guessed 
6. fowl 13. bin 

7. vein 14, site 


Using Color Miniatures 
See pages 42-43) 


When you have a large number of 
miniatures on hand, you can make an 
alphabet book. Use clean heavy 
wrapping paper which will not tear 
easily, Cut and tie together fourteen 
sheets of paper for twenty-six pages 
and the cover. 

Select a miniature for cach letter 
of the alphabet. "Maybe you won't 
have one for every letter now, but 
you can add to the book gradually. 
On each page, paste an appropriate 
miniature, a large capital letter, and 
the explanation. For example: “A is 
for Artist”  (Mitiature—William 
Chase’s “Self Portrait”). “B is for 
Boy” (Miniature—“Fisherman’s Boy” 
or “Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga”). 
“C is for Circus” (“Circus Tent”) 
and so on, to “Z is for Zebras.” 
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Burdocks and Fairies 


(Continued from page 64) 


hike through the woods and fields in 
spring are not so thoughtful. Really, 
I can’t see why they always pick the 
rare wild flowers, for they can’t en- 
joy them after they get them. The 
flowers wilt and die because they are 
too sensitive to be transported. It’s 
time we began to educate— 

CHARLES—Say, Mother, aren’t you 
getting pretty excited? 

MRS. ALLEN (laughing and picking 
up ber work)—Yes, I guess I am. I 
do get wrought up over the needless 
destruction of wild flowers, I'll admit. 
I wish there were something I could 
do to save them. 

FRANK (coming in with a picture 
in one hand and a paste stick in the 
other)—Mother, I have an idea— 
(Slower.) If Dad would let us, we 
could have a wild-flower sanctuary on 
this farm. How about it, Dad? 

PHYLLIS (all excited) —Oh, Daddy! 
Wouldn’t that be wonderful? 

MR, ALLEN: (sarcastically)—Sure! 
Take the whole farm! 

GRANDMOTHER—You need a hob- 
by, Son. 

MRS. ALLEN—It would be a fine 
hobby for all of us, wouldn’t it? 

MR, ALLEN (/rying not to seem in- 
terested) —Why, I suppose so. I'd 


like to see our highways made more " 


beautiful, that’s sure. 

MRS. ALLEN—I read somewhere not 
long ago that wild flowers and shrubs 
will grow back where they have been 
burned off if given half a chance. 

CHARLES—Let’s give them that 
chance, Dad. 








Helpful Teaching Materials for ¥ 


Yoda 





MR. ALLEN—I guess we could spare 
a little time for them, but there wiff 
be lots of real work to do this sum. 
mer. We needn’t do a great deal 4¢ 
first, but we can let nature have hep 
own way more than we have been do. 
ing—clean up a little, of course, but ” 
be more careful about the burning, 
Later on, we can get some inform. 
tion about scientific planting and try 
to interest the neighbors in oy 
project. What do you think about it; 
Mother? 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, just talk. 
ing about it makes you seem more 
like your old self, Son, and that does 
my heart good. 

MRS. ALLEN—And mine, too. For 
the last few years you have put the 
raising of more and more food above 
everything else. Now that the de- 
mand for production is lessening, it 
may be that adopting nature as a side 
line will help you to relax. Besides, 
it’s one of our obligations to save our 
heritage. 

MR. ALLEN—I suppose you are 
right—you generally are. I’m willing 
to give it a try, anyway. Guess | 
haven't been good company lately— 
haven’t hobnobbed with the fairies 
enough, maybe! (Smiles at Phyllis.) 

PHYLLIS (skipping to her father, 
puts one arm around bis neck)— 
Daddy, if you will let a burdock 
grow, I'll introduce you to the fairy 
under it! 

(They all laugh as curtains close.) 


EpitortAL Note: April 24 is the date 
of National Wild Flower Day. Informa- 
tion about wild flowers and their preser- 
vation may be obtained from the Wild 
Flower ‘Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
Street, N.W., Washington 15, D.C, 
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HOW 
ORDER 


TO 


quired information, and 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
mail them 


in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR 
(For other coupons, see pages 62, 64, and 66) 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 

241 T.C.U.- Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 
FREE 1 am interested in knowing 
about T.C.U.’s “"10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(No agent will call.) 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. & 

Zone State 

4-47 IN 18 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE Please send.me a copy of 


your free, 24-page catalog of teaching 


aids and services. (One copy to a teacher.) 


Name —_ —_ 
ff) 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-47 IN 70 





i F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 

| Dansville, N.Y. 

| SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 

| copies of The Instructor Book of 

FARM ANIMALS at $1.00 each. | ef 

I close $ 

I 

l oe sandal —_ —— 

St. or R.D. i — 

| P.O. & 
Zone State__— 

I 4-47 IN19 


F. E. COMPTON G CO. 
1004 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


FREE Please send me full infor- 
mation regarding profitable summer em- 
ployment. Age ; Education 


—— 


. 


i 
| 
I 
I 
I 
| Date my school closes 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Length of time | can work ..._+__-_—-+ _— 
(Confidential. ) ‘ 

ne = 9 

St. or R.D -_— 

I P.O. & 7 

Zone . icin ea State __— 

i 4-47 INT 
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Old-world streets carry you back into the past... 
Canada's historic cities were made for sightseeing! 


Jewel-like pools, quiet lakes, sweeping ocean beaches 


Homespuns, English bone china, handicrafts are just some 
invite you to day-long basking and swimming. 


of the treasures you'll pick up in Canadian shops. 


You ll have a Wonderful time in Canada — 


¥ 
aa . 
4 
or 
ur. 


~ 
tl 


Nature’s always near in Canada. Relax and 
play in an “ah!”-inspiring setting of moun- 
tains, water, woods. Discover the simple 
beauty of a tiny fishing village, the fascination 
of big cities, the relaxed pleasures of an in- 
land cruise. Whether you want action or a 


take-it-easy holiday...solitude or new friends 


...come north to Canada. There’s activity 
and accommodation to match your taste... 
but please make sure of those reservations. 
For information, write: 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Department of Trade and Commerce 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON 
Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN 
Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me literature on Canada— 
Vacations Unlimited—(Please Print) 


Nome 


Street and No. 




















CERRY VALLEY Tweet 
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puT THESE FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” in Your CLASSROOMI 


Wall display, 8 feet wide, lithographed in full color, ready for school use 


This interesting and decorative wall display, 
picturing famous highways of this amazing 
America, is yours if you will mail the coupon 
below. The colorful display unfolds to a width 
of eight feet. It can be conveniently cut or 
folded to fit almost any wall space, if desired. 





With the display come four lesson topics, 
handily contained in a protective cover. 
Attention-holding drawings, photographs 
and cartoons illustrate the early history, 
scenic attractions, strange anecdotes and eco- 
nomic importance of the nation’s highways. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200 
| 113 St. Clair Avenue, N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “Famow 
| Highways of This Amazing America”. 


Name ——— 





GREYHOUND & Bi 








Address -" 









$ 3 


